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HE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS—The first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress adjourned on 

, July 3, 1926, and the second session will be convened on December 6,1926. The Congress elected 

this fall will be known as the Seventieth Congress with term beginning on December 5, 1927, and 

ending March 4, 1929. The regular features of Tue Concressionat Dicest on activities in Congress, 
the White House, etc., will be found this month on page 241. 





Special Feature of this Number: 


Should Inauguration Day and Sessions of Congress 
be Changed? 


EP IToR’s NOTE: This number of Tue Concressionat Dicest is devoted to an impartial study of the proposals in Con- 
gree to change by amending the Constitution, the commencement of the terms of President and members of Congress 


and the time of the assembling of Congress. 





What the Constitution Provides 


Provisions of U. S. Constitution Governing Elections and Terms of the President and Congress 


I. Tue Preswent anv Vice PRESIDENT 


Terms 


Art. II, Sec. 1—The executive Power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his Office during the Term of four Years, and, to- 
gether with the Vice President, chosen for the same 
Term, be elected as follows. 


Appointment of Electors 


Art. II, Sec. 1—Each State shall appoint, in such 
Manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a Number 
of Electors, equal to the whole Number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in 
Congress. 

Art. II, Sec. 1—The Congress may determine the Time 
of chusing the Electors, and the Day on which they shall 
give their Votes; which Day shall be the same through- 
out the United States. 

Election 


Amendment XII.—The Electors shall meet in their 
respective states, and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall 
name in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for 
as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit 


sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate;—The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates and 
the votes shall then be counted;—The person having the 
greatest number of votes for President, shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers not exceeding three on the list of those voted for 
as President, the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by states, the 
representation from each state having one vote; a quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the 
states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House 
of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall act as President, as in the case of the death 
or other constitutional disability of the President—The 
Person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed, 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two 
highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the 
Vice-President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a 
majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
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office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Removal, Death, Resignation, and Inability 


Art. II, Sec. 1—In Case of the Removal of the Presi- 
dent from Office, or of his Death, Resignation, or In- 
ability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said 
Office, the Same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
the Congress may by Law provide for the Case of Re- 
moval, Death, Resignation or Inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, declaring what Officer shall 
then act as President, and such Officer shall act accord- 
ingly, until the Disability be removed, or a President 
shall be elected. 

II. Senators 

Amendment XVII—The Senate of the United States 
shall be composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years; * * * 


III. RepresENTATIVES 


Art. I, Sec. 2—The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second Year by the 
People of the several States. * * * 
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IV. Time ror Hotpinc E.tections or SENATORS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Art. I, Sec. 4—The Times, Places and Manner of 
holding Elections for Senators and Representatives, shall 
be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by Law make or 
alter such Regulations, except as to the Places of chusing 
Senators. 

V. Sessions or ConcREss 


Art. I, Sec. 4—The Congress shall assemble at least 
once in every Year, and such Meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by Law appoint 
a different Day. 


VI. Necessary AND Proper CLausE 


Art. I, Sec. 8—The Congress shall have Power * * * 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into Execution the foregoing Powers, and all 
other Powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any Department or 
Officer thereof. 





What Existing Statutes Provide 


Laws Passed by Congress to Carry Out Constitutional Provisions for Elections and Terms of 


the President 


Tue Preswent anv Vice PrEsIDENT 

Beginning of Term—The term of four years for which 
a President and Vice President shall be elected, shall, in 
all cases, commence on the fourth day of March next 
succeeding the day on which the votes of the electors have 
been given. (R. S. sec. 152.) 

Electors—Number—The number of electors shail be 
equal to the number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the several States are by law entitled at the time 
when the President and Vice President to be chosen come 
into office; except, that where no apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives has been made after any enumeration, at the 
time of choosing electors, the number of electors shall be 
according to the then existing apportionment of Senators 
and Representatives. (R. S. sec. 132.) 

Electors—Date of Appointment—(1) Except in case 
of a presidential election prior to the ordinary period, as 
specified in sections one hundred and forty-seven to one 
hundred and forty-nine, inclusive, when the offices of 
President and Vice President both become vacant, the 
electors of President and Vice President shall be ap- 
pointed, in each State, on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November, in every fourth year succeeding 
every election of a President and Vice President. (R. S. 
sec. 131.) 

(2) Whenever any State has held an election for the 
purpose of choosing electors, and has failed to make a 
choice on the day prescribed by law, the electors may be 
appointed on a subsequent day in such a manner as the 
legislature of such State may direct. (R. S. sec. 134.) 

Electors—Filling of Vacancies—Each State may, by 
law, provide for the filling of any vacancies which may 
occur in its college of electors when such college meets to 
give its electoral vote. (R. S. sec. 133.) 

Electors—Date of Meeting and Voting—That the elec- 


and Congress 


tors of each State shall meet and give their votes on the 
second Monday in January next following their appoint- 
ment, at such place in each State as the legislature of such 
State shall direct. 

[Section 1 of the act entitled “An act to fix the day for 
the meeting of the electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and to provide for and regulate the counting of the 
votes for President, and Vice President, and the decision 
of questions arising thereon,” approved February 3, 1887 
(24 Stat. 373).] 

Electors—Manner of Voting—The elcetors shall vote 
for President and Vice President, respectively, in the 
manner directed by the Constitution. (R. S. sec. 137.) 

Electors—Certificate of Votes—(1) The electors shall 
make and sign three certificates of all the votes given 
by them, each of which certificates shall contain two 
distinct lists, one of the votes for President, and the other 
of the votes for Vice President, and shall annex to each 
of the certificates one of the lists of the electors, which 
shall have been furnished to them by direction of the 
executive of the State. (R. S. sec. 138.) 

(2) The electors shall seal up the certificates so made 
by them, and certify upon each that the lists of all the 
votes of such State given for President, and of all the 
votes given for Vice President, are contained therein. 
(R. S. sec 139.) 

Electors—Disposition of Certificates—The electors 
shall dispose of the certificates thus made by them in the 
following manner: 

1. They shall, by writing under their hands, or under 
the hands of a majority of them, appoint a person to take 
charge of and deliver to the President of the Senate, at 
the seat of Government, before the first Wednesday in 
January then next ensuing, one of the certificates. 

Continued on page 223 
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How March Fourth Came to be Chosen 


Prepared by the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


HERE IS A tradition that it was Benjamin Franklin 

who suggested March 4th as the date for Inaugura- 

tion Day. Being a maker of almanacs, he foresaw, it is 

said, that during the 19th and 20th centuries the 4th 

day of March would fall less often on a Sunday than any 

other date in a suitable season and fixed upon the date 
for that reason. 

The tradition has no corroboration. But it is true that, 
although there have been no Sunday inaugurations, only 
four Presidents have been inaugurated on any other day 
than March 4th. 

History informs us that March 4th was fixed upon in 
the following way as the limit of presidential and congres- 
sional terms: 

The Constitution provided in Art. 7 for its own effec- 
tiveness as an instrument of government upon its being 
ratified by nine states. This process was completed on 
June 21, 1788. 

On September 13, 1788, the Confederation Congress 


Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January 
next be the day for appointing electors in the several 
States which, before the said day, shall have ratified 
the said Constitution; that the first Wednesday in 
February next be the day for the electors to assemble 
in their respective states and vote for a President, 
and that the first Wednesday in March next be the 


time and the present seat of Congress the place for 
commencing the proceedings under the said Con- 
stitution.* 


The first Wednesday in March, 1789, happened to fall 
on March 4th. 

Only a few Senators and Representatives were present, 
however, on the 4th of March, and it was not until April 
6th that a quorum was reached and the electoral vote 
counted. It took a further three weeks to carry the offi- 
cial announcement of his election to Washington, who 
was at Mount Vernon, and bring him back to New 
York, then the seat of government. 

It thus happened that April 30, 1789 was the date of 
the first inauguration. The question of when the terms 
of the first President and of the first Congress had com- 
menced was, on April 30, 1790, referred by the House 
to a committee, which was to cooperate with a similar 
committee of the Senate. On the 18th of May the com- 
mittees reported that March 4, 1789 had been the date 
on which both Congressional and Presidential terras had 
begun. The Senate had previously agreed to this report.f 

The Act of March 1, 1792 set March 4, 1793 as the 
date for the beginning of the next presidential term.— 
Ext., see 1, page 251. 





*Journal of Continental Congress, v. 6, p. 857. 
+Hinds’ Precedents, v. 1, p. 2. 





Exercise by Congress of Right to Change Date of Meeting 


Prepared by the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


ONGRESS has made fairly frequent exercise of its 
Constitutional right “by law to appoint a different 
day” from that mentioned in the Constitution itself. The 
First Congress at its last session provided that the next 
Congress should hold its first meeting on the fourth Mon- 
day of the following October. The Second Congress pro- 
vided that its own second session should begin on the first 
Monday of the following November. 

A later Congress, which had sat continuously during 
the summer and fall of 1867, passed, on November 26th, 
of that year, a resolution to adjourn at 12 o’clock noon, on 
Monday, December 2nd, in order that the new session 
might then begin.* More recently, when Congress has 
continued in session until the beginning of December, the 
practice has been to adjourn and meet again on the Con- 
stitutional day, without passing any special resolution 
to that effect. 

The most conspicuous instance in which Congress did 
actually meet for the avowed purpose of “superintend- 
ing the conduct of the executive” occurred during the 
famous conflict between President Johnson and the Re- 
construction Congress. Rather than permit the Presi- 
dent to remain in office for a single day without the 
“superintendence” of a Congress in active session, the 


Hinds, v. 5. p. 857. 


outgoing Congress, passed an act” providing that “in addi- 
tion to the present regular times of meeting of Congress, 
there shall be a meeting of the 40th Congress of the 
United States and of each succeeding Congress there- 
after .. . on the 4th day of March, the day on which 
the term begins for which the Congress is elected.” 

Realizing, no doubt, that the act could, and would, if 
necessary, be passed over his veto, President Johnson 
approved it, on January 22, 1867. The new Congress 
began its first session at the very moment the old one 
expired, and continued to sit without permitting an inter- 
val of as much as a half hour between its first session, 
and its second, which began on the 2d of December of 
the same year. 

The act, which applied to three Congresses, the 40th, 
41st, and 42nd, was repealed April 20, 1871. 

Such an act may be passed at any session of Congress, 
but, obviously, it cannot be passed between sessions. 
Congress has no machinery for deciding, between sessions, 
that it shall be quickly convened, nor for putting such 
decision into effect. It is only the President who can, 
under the Constitutional provision above cited, convene 
Congress before the day fixed either by the Constitution 
or statute.—Ext., see 1, p. 251. 


*14 Stat. 378. 
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State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


THE 


Date of Election 

First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 

(Unless otherwise ordered by legislature) 
Tuesday succeeding first Mon. Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. next after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 


Tuesday succeeding first Mon. Nov. 


Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. following third Mon. April 
Second Mon. Sept. 

Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 


Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
(Unless otherwise ordered by legislature) 


Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 

First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 


First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
(General Assembly may ax different day) 


First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 


First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
(Unless changed by law) 


First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
(Unless changed by law) 


First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 
First Tues. after first Mon. in Nov. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Date of Meeting 
Second Tues. Jan. 


Mon. after first Tues. Jan. 


Second Mon. Jan. 
Second Mon. Jan. 


First Wed. Jan. 


Wed. after first Tues. Jan. 


First Tues. Jan. 


Tues. after first Mon. April 
Fourth Wed. June 

First Mon. after 1st day Jan. 
Wed. after first Mon. Jan. 
Thurs. after first Mon. Jan. 


First Mon. Jan. 


Second Tues. Jan. 


First Tues. Jan. 


Second Mon. May 


First Wed. Jan. 
First Wed. Jan. 
First Wed. Jan. 
First Wed. Jan. 


Tues. after first Mon. Jan. 
Tues. after first Mon. Jan. 
Wed. after first Mon. Jan. 


First Mon. Jan. 
First Tues. Jan. 
Third Mon. Jan. 
First Wed. Jan. 
Second Tues. Jan. 
Second Tues. Jan. 
First Wed. Jan. 


Wed. after first Mon. Jan. 
Tues. after first Mon. Jan. 


First Mon. Jan. 


DIGEST 


Years 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Odd 
Even 
Even 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 


First Tues. after Ist Mon. Jan. Odd 


Second Mon. Jan. 
First Tues. Jan. 


First Tues. Jan. 
Second Tues. Jan. 


First Tues. after Ist Mon. Jan. Odd 


First Mon. Jan. 
Second Tues. Jan. 
Second Mon. Jan. 


Wed. after Ist Mon. Jan. 


Second Wed. Jan. 
Second Mon. Jan. 


Second Wed. Jan. 


Second Wed. Jan. 
Second Wed. Jan. 


Odd 
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When State Legislatures are Elected and Convened 


Sessions 
Quad. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 


Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Annual 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Annual 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Annual 
Bien. 


Annual 


Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 


Annual 
Ani ual 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 


Bien. 


Bien. 
Bien, 


Limit of 
Sessions 
50 days 
60 days 
60 days 
no. 


no. 

5 mos. 
60 days 
60 days 
50 days 
60 days 

no. 


no. 
50 days 
60 days 
60 days 
no. 
90 days 
no. 
no. 
90 days 
no. 
70 days 
60 days 
no. 
60 days 
no. 
no. 
60 days 
no. 


60 days 
60 days 
no. 
60 days 
40 days 
no. 


60 days 
no. 
60 days 
75 days 
60 days 
60 days 
no. 
60 days 
60 days 


60 days 


no. 


40 days 
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When Foreign Legislatures are Elected and Convened 


Great Britain — Germany — France — Italy 


Great Britain 

iS eee BRITISH Parliament is composed of the House 

of Lords and the House of Commons. The mem- 
bership of the House of Lords includes Peers who hold 
their titles by heredity or by creation by the Sovereign; 
Lords by virtue of office (Law Lords); English Arch- 
bishops and Bishops; Peers elected for the duration of 
Parliament (Scottish Peers) and Peers who are elected 
for life (Irish Peers). 

The statutory limit of the duration of a Parliament is 
five years, but a dissolution may occur by will of the 
Sovereign. A dissolution usually occurs when the major- 
ity party in Parliament, from whose membership the 
Cabinet is chosen, is defeated on one or more important 
measures. In this event it is customary for the Cabinet 
to resign. The King may then call upon the Opposition 
Party to form a Cabinet and take over the reins of Gov- 
ernment. If the Opposition Party cannot form a Cabinet 
or if it forms one and is in turn defeated on important 
measures it is customary for the King to prorogue Par- 
liament and order an election. 

No definite date is set by statute for the calling of an 
election after Parliament is dissolved nor for its assem- 
bling after election, the determination of these dates 
being left to the King, who acts upon the advice of the 
Privy Council according to existing political necessities. 
The only definite provision is that the King must issue 
his summons for an assembly at least twenty days before 
the date of assembly. 

Until recent years the annual sessions of Parliament 
used to extend from the middle of February to the middle 
of August and only occasionally later, but since 1914 
the sittings of Parliament have been interrupted only by 
comparatively short intervals. Every session must end 
with a prorogation by the King and all bills which have 
not been passed during the session lapse. 


Germany 

Members of the two houses of the German parliamen- 
tary body, the Reichstag and the Reichsrat, are elected 
for terms of four years. The parliamentary body is 
generally referred to by the name of the popular branch— 
the Reichstag. 

Under the present system the Reichstag meets annually 
on the first Wednesday in November, but may be sum- 
moned to sit earlier by the President of the Republic 
upon request of one-third of the membership of the Reich- 
stag. The Constitution of the German Republic pro- 
vides that the general election, held every four years, 


shall be held not more than sixty days after the dis- 
solution of the Reichstag and that the newly elected 
Reichstag shall meet in not less than thirty days after 
the general election. 

The President of the Republic may dissolve the Reich- 
stag but only once for one reason. 


France 


Members of the French Senate are elected for nine- 
year terms and members of the Chamber of Deputies for 
four-year terms. Both bodies must remain in session at 
least five months in every year. 

It is customary for both chambers to meet on the first 
Wednesday in January of each year, unless previously 
called into session by the Government through the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The Government is empowered 
to summon them at will. 

Under this system both chambers are usually called 
into session by the Government immediately after an 
election. If a demand is made by one-half of the mem- 
bership of both bodies the Government is bound to 
convoke them. The President is empowered to adjourn 
both bodies, but only for a period of one month, and 
not more than twice in the same year. 


Italy 


The Italian Parliament is composed of a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. Members of the Senate are ap- 
pointed by the King. Nine members of the Senate are 
drawn from the Royal House and the remainder, whose 
number is unlimited, are men over forty years of age 
who have distinguished themselves in one or another 
field of endeavor. The members of the Chamber of 
Deputies are elected for five-year terms. 

Parliament meets annually but the King has power to 
summon or dissolve the Chamber of Deputies at any time 
and the King sets the date of its meetings. The King is 
bound, however, to order a new election and convoke a 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies within four months 
of the date of dissolution. 

In 1920 Premier Giollitti announced what was de- 
scribed as a concession to the Chamber of Deputies in 
the shape of power to convoke itself if a majority of the 
members of the nine standing committees voted to require 
the Government to issue a call, the Government, how- 
ever, having the right to name the dates on which the 
session should begin and end. 

Under the present dictatorship in Italy ali laws gov- 
erning the Parliament are virtually suspended. 





What Existing Statutes Provide—continued from page 220 


2. They. shall forthwith forward by the post office to 
the President of the Senate, at the seat of Government, 
one other of the certificates. 

3. They shall forthwith cause the other of the cer- 
tificates to be delivered to the judge of that district in 
which the electors shall assemble. (R. S. sec. 140.) 

Electors—Date for Forwarding Certificates—That the 
certificates and lists of votes for President and Vice 


President of the United States, mentioned in chapter one 

of title three of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 

and in the act to which this is a supplement, shall be for- 

warded, in the manner therein provided, to the President 

of the Senate forthwith after the second Monday in Jan- 

uary, on which the electors shall give their votes. 
[Section 1 of the act entitled, “An act supplementary 

Continued on page 247 
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Attempts to Change Inauguration Day and Sessions of Congress 


From the 3rd to the 67th Congress, 1798 - 1927 


Attempts to Change Congressional Sessions 


S EARLY as 1798 (3rd Congress), an amendment 
was introduced to change the term of Congress. 
[It was introduced by Senator Burr, of N. Y., providing 
that the term of Congress end June 1.] In 1808 a reso- 
lution was presented providing that Congress should 
sit for but one year and that the term should expire on 
the first Tuesday in April. In 1840 a resolution declar- 
ing December 1 as the commencement of the term of 
members was proposed. From 1876 to 1889, eighteen 
amendments were introduced covering the subject of 
time of the sessions of Congress. From 1889 to the pres- 
ent sixty-five attempts have been made to alter the begin- 
ning and ending dates of Congress. Eighteen of the 
resolutions provided that the congressional term, with 
the presidential, should begin and end on April 30, in- 
stead of March 4; nineteen others extended the terms to 
the last Wednesday or Thursday in April; one gave the 
first Tuesday in May as the pivotal date for the presiden- 
tial and congressional terms, and one March 30. The 
others provided that Congress should assemble imme- 
diately after the election, one indicating the first Monday 
in October as the beginning date of each Congress; 
another the first Monday in December following the 
election; and the remaining twenty-six giving some day 
in the first or second week in January. 


Attempts to Change Inauguration Day 


The many attempts made to change the date of Inaug- 
uration Day have been based mainly upon two grounds: 
First, to have the inaugural day come in a more favor- 
able season of the year; second, to have the President’s 
term fit into the plans for changing the beginning and 
ending dates of the Congress. 

In 1876 a resolution was introduced in Congress en- 
deavoring to change the date of Inauguration Day to 
May 1. In 1886 an attempt was made to change the date 
to April 30 so as to have it fall on the anniversary of 
Washington’s first inauguration. In 1889 another amend- 
ment was introduced fixing the last Tuesday of April as 
inaugural day, this occurring on April 30 in that year, 
so that the one hundredth anniversary of Washington’s 
first inaugural could be celebrated to the day. 

Since 1889, fifty-two amendments have been presented 
in some form or other attempting to change the date 
of Inauguration Day. Eighteen have designated April 
30 as the inaugural day, five have designated the last 
Wednesday in April, fourteen the last Thursday in April, 
two the first Tuesday in May, twelve some day in the 
early part of January, and one the second Monday in 
December. 

Only six of the resolutions attempting a change of date 
in the inaugural day ever came to a vote, the Senate 
passing such a resolution four times, and the House re- 
jecting similar resolutions twice—Extracts, see 2, p. 251. 





Recent Attempts to Change Inauguration Day and Sessions of Congress 
In the 67th, 68th and 69th Congresses, 1921 - 1926 


In the 67th Congress 
SENATE 


April 12, 1921 (First Session)—Senator Ashurst, D., 
Ariz., introduced a resolution, S. J. Res. 8, to amend the 
Constitution to change the terms of Congress, President 
and Vice President. Referred to Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. J. Res. 8 was the first resolution dealing 
with this subject to be introduced in the Senate in the 
67th Congress. Others followed. 

April 13, 1921—Mr. Moses, R., N. H., introduced a bill, 
S. 677, providing for additional session of Congresss on 
the 5th of March following election of such Congress. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

May 5, 1921—Mr. King, D., Utah, introduced a bill, 
S. 1617, fixing the dates for the regular sessions of Con- 
gress. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Nov. 22, 1922 (Third Session)—Mr. Caraway, D., 
Ark., introduced a resolution, $. Con. Res. 29, “Resolved, 
that it is the sense of the Senate of the U. S. (the House 
of Representatives concurring) that all members defeated 
at the recent polls abstain from voting on any but rou- 
tine legislation, etc.” Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Dec. 5, 1922 (Fourth Session)—The Committee on the 
Judiciary held hearings on S. J. Res. 8 and also on S. J. 
Res. 53, 54, 86 and 151 (similar resolutions). 

Dec. 5, 1922—The Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry, of which Mr. Norris was chairman, reported to the 
Senate (S. J. Res. 253) as a substitute for S. Con. Res. 
29 (S. Rept. No. 933). The substitute resolution, which 
became known as the Norris Amendment, proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution fixing the commencement 
of the terms of President, Vice President and Members of 
Congress and proposed to elect the President and Vice 
President by direct vote. 

Feb. 12, 1923—S. J. Res. 253 was considered in the 
Senate. To facilitate action on the measure, Mr. Norris 
offered an amendment to the committee resolution to 
eliminate the section abolishing the electorial college 
and confine the resolution only to the section fixing the 
terms of the President and members of Congress. 

Feb. 13, 1923—The Senate debated S. J. Res. 253 and 


passed it with amendment, by a vote of 63 to 6. 


House 


April 11, 1921 (First Session)—Mr. McArthur, R., 
Ore., introduced a resolution (H. J. Res. 20) to amend 
the Constitution to change terms of Congress. Referred 
to Committee on President, Vice President and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. H. J. Res. 20 was the first resolu- 
tion dealing with this subject to be introduced in the 
House in the 67th Congress. Others followed. 

Jan. 11, 18, 27 (Fourth: Session)—The House Com- 
mittee on Election of the President, Vice President and 
Representatives in Congress held hearings on H. J. Res. 
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290, H. J. Res. 413, H. J. Res. 425, H. J. Res. 435, and 
H. R. 14186 (all dealing with the question of changing 
the terms of Congress and the President.) 

Feb. 14, 1923 (Fourth Session)—S. J. Res. 253, the 
Norris resolution as passed by the Senate was referred 
in the House to the Committee on Election of the Presi- 
dent, Vice President and Representatives in Congress. 

Feb. 22, 1923—The committee reported out S. J. Res. 
253 with an amendment [H. Rept. No. 1690—majority 
views (part 1) and minority views (part 2).] On the 
floor of the House Mr. Andrew, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, asked for a special rule (H. Res. 553) for the 
immediate consideration of (S. J. Res. 253) which was 
referred to the Committe on Rules. 

March 2, 1923—The House debated S. J. Res. 253, but 
it did not come to a vote. 


In the 68th Congress 


SENATE 


Dec. 10, 1923 (First Session)—Mr. Norris, R., Nebr., 
introduced his resolution (S. J. Res. 22) proposing to 
amend the Constitution and fix the beginning of terms 
of the President and Members of Congress, substantially 
identical with S. J. Res. 253 as it passed the Senate in 
the previous Congress. S. J. Res. 22 was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Feb. 23, 1924—The Judiciary Committee reported out 
the Norris resolution (S. J. Res. 22) with an amendment 
(S. Rept. No. 170). 

March 18, 1924—The resolution was debated in the 
Senate, amended, and passed by a vote of 63 to 7. 


House 


Dec. 17, 1923—Mr. White, Kans., introduced H. J. 
Res. 93 to fix the terms of the President, Vice President 
and Members of Congress. The resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President 
and Members of Congress. 

The following measures dealing with this subject were 
also introduced in the House in this Congress—H. R. 57, 
H. R. 3233, H. R. 3671, H. J. Res. 46, H. J. Res. 58, 
H. J. Res. 65, H. J. Res. 95, H. J. Res. 103, H. J. Res. 
104, H. J. Res. 166, H. J. Res. 182, and H. J. Res. 93. 

Jan. 10 and 24, 1924—The committee held hearings 
on the White resolution and reported it out to the House 
with an amendment on February 19, 1924 (H. Rept. No. 
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211) containing majority view (part 1), and minority 
view (part 2). 

March 27, 1924—The Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent and Members of Congress held hearings on S. J. 
Res. 22, which had been referred to it from the Senate, 
and reported it to the House with amendment (H. Rept. 
No. 513). 


In the 09th Congress 


SENATE 


Dec. 8, 1925 (First Session)—Mr. Norris again intro- 
duced his resolution (S. J. Res. 9), changing the terms of 
Congress and the President. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Dec. 21, 1925—The committee reported out S. J. Res. 
9 with amendment (S. Rept. No. 12). 

Feb. 1, 1926—S. J. Res 9 was debated in the Senate. 

Feb. 15, 1926—S. J. Res. 9 was amended and passed 
by the Senate by a vote of 73 to 2. 


House 


Feb. 11, 1926—Mr. White, R., Kans., again introduced 
his resolution (H. J. Res. 164) to change the terms of 
Congress and the President, which was referred to the 
Committee on President, Vice Presiitent and Members 
of Congress. 

Feb. 16, 1926—S. J. Res. 9 as it passed the Senate was 
referred in the House to Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and Representatives in Congress. 

Feb. 17, 1926—The House Committee reported out 
H. J. Res. 164 with amendment (H. Rept. No. 311). 

Feb. 24, 1926—The House Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President and Representatives in Con- 
gress reported out S. J. Res. 9 with a substitute amend- 
ment (H. Rept. No. 362) in the exact form of the White 
resolution (H. J. Res. 164), which the committee had 
reported out on Feb. 17. S. J. Res. 9 and H. J. Res. 114, 
identical in form, are both pending on the House 
calendar. 


Note—If favorable action were taken by the House on S. J. Res. 9 
which is now identical to H. J. Res. 164, the resolution could go to 
a conference between the Senate and House. If the resolution under 
the number of H. J. Res. 164 were passed by the House it would 
have to be passed by the Senate. The action of the Committee in 
reporting oyt the White resolution a second time under the number 
of S. J. Res. 9 which had already passed the Senate was probably 
done to facilitate final action on the resolution. 





The Proposed Changes and the Constitution 


CONSTITUTIONAL amendment is not necessary 

to enable a newly elected Congress to meet for its 

first session on, or any day after, March 4 following the 

general election, or to enable the Congress to fix the dates 
for subsequent annual sessions. 

The Constitution gives to Congress the power to fix 
the day on which Congress shall meet as follows: 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such Meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by Law appoint a different 
Day. (Art. 1, sec. 4.) 

A constitutional amendment is necessary to change 
the length of the terms. 

The Constitution provides that the President “shall 
hold his Office During the Term of Four Years” (Art. 11, 


sec. 1); that the Senators shall be “elected * * * for six 
Years” (seventeenth amendment); and that “the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second Year” (Art. 1, sec. 2). 

Any change from the present dates must involve 
lengthening or shortening the terms at the time the 
change is made (only). 

Also, in order to count the electoral votes, the Con- 
gress must meet before the 4th of March. For example, 
under the present law the votes are counted on the sec- 
ond Wednesday of February. (Act of February 3, 1887, 
24 Stat. 373.) Therefore the terms of the newly elected 
Members must commence before March 4. 

Such change would involve a shortening of the terms 
of the Members then in office.—Ext., see 5, p. 251. 
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Resolutions Now Pending in Congress 
Proposals to Change Inaugural Day and Congressional Sessions by Constitutional Amendment 
Text of “Norris Amendment,” S.F.Res.9 As It Passed the Senate February 15, 1926 


S. J. Res. 9—A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States fixing the commencement of 
the terms of President and Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing time of the assembling of Congress. 


ESOLVED by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following amendment of the Constitution be, 
and hereby, is proposed to the States to become valid as 
a part of said Constitution when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of the several States as provided by the Consti- 

tution: 

“ARTICLE—. 


“Sec. 1. The terms of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent in office at the time this amendment takes effect 
shall end at noon on the third Monday in January and 
the terms of Senators and Representatives then in office 
at noon on the first Monday in January, of the year in 
which such terms would have ended if this article had 
not been ratified, and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 


“Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year and such meeting shall be on the first Mon- 
day in January unless they shall by law appoint a differ- 
ent day. 

“Sec. 3. If the House of Representatives has not 
chosen a President, whenever the right of choice devolves 
upon them, before the time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, then the Vice President chosen for the same term 
shall act as President until the House of Representatives 
chooses a President; and the Congress shall by law pro- 
vide that in the event the Vice President has not been 
chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, what officer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly until the house of Repre- 
sentatives chooses a President, or until the Senate chooses 
a Vice President. 

“Sec. 4. This amendment shall take effect on the 
fifteenth day of October after its ratification.” 





Text of “Norris Amendment” 8S. F. Res. 9, As-Pending in“the House 


Note: The House Committee on Election of the President, Vice President and Representatives in Congress amended S. J. 
Res. 9 making it identical with the “White Amendment,” H. J. Res. 164, which is also pending in the House. See foregoing article, 
“Recent Attempts in Congress to Change Inaugural Day and Congressional Sessions.” 


ESOLVED by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States: 

“ARTICLE—. 


“Sec. 1. The terms of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent shall end at noon on the 24th day of January, and 
the terms of Senators and Representatives at noon on the 
4th day of January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been ratified; 
and the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the 4th day of 
January, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

“Sec. 3. If the House of Representatives has not 
chosen a President, whenever the right of choice devolves 
upon them, before the time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, then the Vice President chosen for the same term 


shall act as President until the House of Representatives 
chooses a President; and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case where the Vice President has not been 
chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, declaring what officer shall then act as President, 
and such officer shall act accordingly until the House of 
Representatives chooses a President, or until the Senate 
chooses a Vice President. 

“Sec. 4. If the President elect dies before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, then the Vice Presi- 
dent elect shall become President; and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of the death of the President 
elect and Vice President elect before the time fixed for 
the beginning of the term, for the case of the death of 
any of the persons from whom the House of Represen- 
tatives may choose a President whenever the right of 
choice devolves upon them, and for the case of the death 
of any of the persons from whom the Senate may choose 
a Vice President whenever the right of choice devolves 
upon them. 

“Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 30th 
day of November of the year following the year in which 
this article is ratified.” 





Technical Differences Between Norris Amendment As Passed in Senate and As Pending in House 


Difference in Dates Fixed for Beginning of Terms 
HE HOUSE resolution provides that the terms of 
the newly elected President and Vice President 
shall begin on the 24th day of January, and that the 
terms of newly elected Members of Congress shall be- 


gin on the 4th day of January. The Senate resolution 
fixes the third Monday in January and the first Monday 


in January, respectively, as the dates on which the terms 
should begin. 


Continued on page 250 
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Pro and Con Discussion of the “ Norris Amendment” 


Pro 


Hon. Georce W. Norris 
U. S. Senator, Nebraska, Republican 

HIS RESOLUTION proposes to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States by fixing the beginning 
of the terms of President and Vice President at noon on 
the third Monday in January and the terms of Senators 
and Representatives at noon on the first Monday in 
January following their election in the preceding No- 
vember. Under existing conditions a new Congress does 
not actually convene in regular session until a year and 

one month after its members have been elected. 

When our Constitution was adopted there was some 
reason for such a long intervention of time between the 
election and the actual commencement of work by the 
new Congress. We had neither railroads nor telegraphic 
communication connecting the various States and com- 
munities of the country. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, the result of elections is known all over the coun- 
try within a few hours after the polls close, and the 
Capital City is within a few days’ travel of the remotest 
portions of the country. 

Originally, Senators were elected by the legislatures, 
and as a rule the legislatures of the various States did 
not convene until after the beginning of the new year, 
and it was difficult and sometimes impossible for Sena- 
tors to be elected until February or March, Since the 
adoption of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, however, Senators have been elected by the people 
at the same election at which members of the House are 
elected. There is no reason, therefore, why the Congress 
elected in November should not be sworn in and actually 
enter upon the duties of office at least as soon as the 
beginning of the new year following their election. 

The only direct opportunity that the citizens of the 
country have to express their ideas and their wishes in 
regard to national legislation is the expression of their 
will through the election of their representatives at the 
general election in November. During the campaign that 
precedes this election the great questions demanding at- 
tention at the hands of the new Congress are discussed 
at length before the people and throughout the country, 
and it is only fair to presume that the members of Con- 
gress chosen at that election fairly represent the ideas 
of a majority of the people of the country as to what 
legislation is desirable. In a Government “by the people” 
the wishes of a majority should be crystallized into leg- 
islation as soon as possible after those wishes have been 
made known. These mandates should be obeyed within 
a reasonable time. 

Under existing conditions, however, more than a year 
elapses before the will of the people expressed at the 
election can be put into statutory law. This condition 
of affairs is not only unfair to the citizenship at large, 
who have expressed their will as to what legislation 
they desire, but it is likewise unfair to their servants 
whom they have elected to carry out this will. 

It is true that it is within the power of the President 
to call an extraordinary session of Congress at an earlier 
date than the one provided by law, but the new Con- 
gress cannot be called into extraordinary session until 
after the 4th of March, which would not give the new 

Continued on next page 


Con 


Hon. James A. Reep 
U. S. Senator, Missouri, Democrat 

wer is the proposition contained in this measure? 

It is that the old Congress shall expire on the first 
Monday in January and that the President’s office, in 
like manner, shall expire on the third Monday in January. 
The new Congress, which has met two weeks prior, may 
or may not be organized by the date fixed for the in- 
auguration of the President. It is entirely conceivable 
that when this body gets together there will be an enor- 
mous number of members whose seats are contested; 
that upon the face of the returns or by reason of chican- 
ery a majority may be created which does not exist. At 
the same time it is conceivable that there may not be an 
election by the Electoral College, and this body unorgan- 
ized, which is going to constitute the new Congress, is 
called upon to act with reference to the selection of an 
Executive. I am not saying that these things will occur; 
but they are within the possibilities. 

Well organized as it was, the Republican majority in 
the House of Representatives at the beginning of the 
present session of Congress found great difficulty in get- 
ting its machinery in operation. We found some diffi- 
culty in the Senate in the election of the chairman of a 
committee. Conceive the condition of the growth of a 
third party or of a fourth party until there is a wide di- 
versity of political opinion; and it is entirely within the 
possibilities, aye, even the probabilities, that on the 
third Monday in January the House will be in a state of 
absolute disorder, with no organization then effected, 
and the term of the existing President expiring. 

All that is avoided by allowing the Constitution 
to remain as it is, for, as matters now stand, the old Con- 
gress, the organized body, the body which has been func- 
tioning for two years, and which is the Government at 
that time, in so far as the legislative branch is the Gov- 
ernment, proceeds to the counting of the electoral votes, 
and we avoid the difficulties which I have just mentioned. 
So it seems to me the weight of the argument and the 
weight of the reasoning are against the change that is 
proposed. Let me offer a further observation. It is said, 
as the chief argument for this change of the term of the 
President and the Congress, that too long a time elapses 
between the election and the assembling of Congress; 
and I believe that to be the argument that has been 
most potential with Senators. Let us examine that. 

In the first place, it is said that 13 months elapse be- 
fore the will of the people, expressed at the polls, can 
find expression in legislation, and that that is too long 
a time, and therefore that we ought to change the Con- 
stitution so that the result of an election shall be imme- 
diately felt. 

It is an utter fallacy to declare that it is necessary for 
the assembling of Congress to be postponed for 13 months. 
If I am not mistaken in my judgment, that is purely a 
matter of statute. Congress could by law provide for 
the assembling of Congress on the 4th day of March 
succeeding the election. 

Congress can fix the time of the meeting of the Con- 
gress succeeding the election as of the 4th day of March, 
and it is proposed in this joint resolution that the meet- 

Continued on next page 
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Congress very much time for the consideration of im- 
portant national questions before the summer heat in 
the Capital City makes even existence difficult and good 
work almost impossible. It is conceded by all that the 
best time for legislatures to do good work is during the 
winter months. Practically all the States of the Union 
recognize this fact and provide for the meeting of their 
legislatures near the Ist of January. 

Moreover, the wishes of the country having been ex- 
pressed at an election should not be dependent for their 
carrying out upon the will of the President alone. Pro- 
vision should be made by law so that the new Congress 
could begin the performance of its important duties as 
soon after election as possible and under conditions that 
are most favorable for good work. Under existing con- 
ditions a Member of the House of Representatives does 
not get started in his work until the time has arrived for 
renominations in his district. He has accomplished noth- 
ing and has not had an opportunity to accomplish any- 
thing because Congress has not been in session. He had 
made no record upon which to go before his people for 
election. It is unfair both to him and to the people of 
his district. 

In case of a contest over a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, history has shown that the term of office 
has practically expired before the House is able to settle 
the question as to who is entitled to the contested seat. 
During all this time the occupant of the seat has been 
drawing the salary, and if it is decided in the end that 
the occupant was wrongfully seated, then the entire 
salary must again be paid to the person who has been 
unjustly deprived of his seat. Double pay is therefore 
drawn from the Treasury of the United States and the 
people of the district have not been represented by the 
member whom they selected for that purpose. No rea- 
son has been given why a new Congress elected at a 
general election to translate into law the wishes of the 
people should not be installed into office practically as 
soon as the results of the election can be determined. 

Another effect of the amendment would be to abolish 
the so-called “short session of Congress.” If the terms 
of members of Congress begin and end in January in- 
stead of on the 4th of March as heretofore, and Con- 
gress convenes in January, there would be no such thing 
as a short session of Congress. Every other year, under 
our Constitution, the terms of ‘members of the House 
and one-third of the members of the Senate expire on 
the 4th day of March. The session begins on the first 
Monday in December and because of the expiration of 
such terms, it necessarily follows that the session must 
end not later than the 4th of March. Experience has 
shown that this brings about a very undesirable legisla- 
tive condition. It is a physical impossibility during 
such a short session for Congress to, give attention to 
much general legislation, for the reason that it requires 
practically all of the time to dispose of the regular appro- 
priation bills. The result is a congested calendar both 
in the House and the Senate. It is known in advance 
that Congress can give attention to but a very small 
portion of the bills reported from the committees. The 
result is a congested condition that brings about either 
no legislation or ill considered legislation. 

In the closing days of such a session bad laws get 
through and good laws are defeated on account of this 
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Con—continued 
Hon. James A. Reep—continued 
ing shall be on the Ist day of January. Now, what is 
the actual difference of time? About 60 days. 

The new Congress, under the Norris resolution, would 
take its office on the Ist day of January, and certainly 
it could not be expected to do very much until after the 
President had been inaugurated, which would be the 
third Monday in January. Now, how much time do 
you actually save? If you change the present statute so 
that Congress meets on the 4th of March, the President 
being inaugurated on the 4th of March, the new Con- 
gress is really delayed in its action the difference between 
the third Monday in January and the 4th of March. 
That is to say, the net gain is about 38 to 40 days. That 
is not worth the effort of changing the Constitution. That 
is all you gain. If it is desired to have the new Con- 
gress meet on the 4th of March every other year, I 
shall be glad to vote for that sort of statute. Figuring 
your entire scheme down, now, you are going to gain 
about 35 days of the winter months, which you say is 
the best time to legislate; so you get nothing substantial 
out of that. It seems to me, when you come to analyze 
that proposition down, that there is nothing in it. 

Now. I want to offer the final observation that I have 
to make. I know there is a theory in the minds of many 
splendid men, many thoughtful men, that the voice of 
the people should be immediately heard and the man- 
date of an election instantly put into effect. Therefore, 
they say that we should hold an election today, swear 
in the officers tomorrow, and go to work the next day, 
and that anything short of that is a denial to the people 
of the right of control. 

That is a fascinating argument. But the fathers of 
this Republic, the students of constitutions and of laws 
are of one opinion, as far as I know, upon the proposi- 
tion I am about to state, and that is that the danger to 
a republic lies in hasty and improvident action; that 
while the utmost liberty of action must be allowed to 
the people in the expression of their will, nevertheless 
we must get entirely away from hasty and improvident 
action. That is the reason why it was written into the 
Constitution itself that it could not be changed until a 
joint resolution approved by two-thirds of both branches 
of the Congress had submitted the proposition and until 
it had been approved by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States. That is the reason, or one of the reasons 
at least, why we have provided for two Houses of Con- 
gress—in order that a mistake that is made, an improvi- 
dent action taken, may be checked in the other House 
and examined, and some possible mistake prevented. 

It has also been argued that the fixing of the 4th day 
of March was purely an accident. I am of the opinion 
that it had a very much sounder reason—not the fixation 
of that particular day, but the fixation of a day somewhat 
later than the election. That reason is that there should 
be a period of reflection, of discussion, of debate, of 
thoughtfulness, to intervene between the day of the 
election, with all of its excitement and its turmoil, and 
the period when those elected shall assume the duties 
of government. 

It is a brake upon the car, if you please. It is better 
to act a little slowly and to act wisely than it is to act 
hastily and improvidently. 

There is no man in the Senate Chamber—and there 
are men there of many years of legislative experience— 
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condition and the want of time to give proper considera- 
tion to anything and the result is dissatisfaction not only 
on the part of members of Congress but on the part of 
the people generally. Jokers sometimes get on the 
statutes because members do not have an opportunity, 
for the want of time, to give them proper consideration. 
Mistakes of a serious nature creep into all kinds of 
statutes which often nullify the real intent of the law- 
makers, and the result is disappointment throughout the 
country. Such a congested condition in the National 
Legislature cannot bring about good results. However 
diligent and industrious members of Congress may be, 
it is a physical impossibility for them to do good work. 
Moreover, it enables a few members of Congress to ar- 
bitrarily prevent the passage of laws simply by the con- 
sumption of time. In every way it brings about ar 
undesirable legislative condition, and it is not surprising 
that results are so often disappointing. 

There is another very important reason why this 
change should be made. Under the Constitution as it 
now stands, if it should happen that in the general elec- 
tion in November in presidential years no candidate for 
President had received a majority of all the electoral 
votes, the election of a President would then be thrown 
into the House of Representatives and the membership 
of that House of Representatives called upon to elect a 
President would be the old Congress and not the new 
one just elected by the people. It might easily happen 
that the members of the House of Representatives, upon 
whom devolved the solemn duty of electing a Chief Mag- 
istrate for four years, had themselves been repudiated at 
the election that had just occurred, and the country would 
be confronted with the fact that a repudiated House, de- 
feated by the people themselves at the general election, 
would still have the power to elect a President who would 
be in control of the country for the next four years. It 
is quite apparent that such a power ought not to exist, 
and that the people having expressed themselves at the 
ballot box should, through the Representatives then se- 
lected, be able to select the President for the ensuing 
term. If the amendment we have proposed is adopted 
and becomes a part of the Constitution, such a condition 
could not happen, and in such a case the new House of 
Representatives fresh from the people would be the one 
upon which would devolve the power to select the new 
President. ‘ 

Section 3 of the proposed amendment gives Congress 
the power to provide by law who shall act as President 
in a case where the election of a President has been 
thrown into the House of Representatives and the House 
has failed to elect a President and the Senate has like- 
wise failed to elect a Vice President. The importance 
of this can be understood when we realize that under the 
present Constitution if the election of President and Vice 
President should be thrown into Congress on account 
of a failure of the Electoral College to elect, and that 
the House should fail within the time specified in the 
Constitution to elect a President, and the Senate should 
likewise fail during such time to elect a Vice President, 
the country would be left entirely without a Chief Magis- 
trate and without any means of selecting one. This con- 
dition has, it is true, never happened in the history of 
the country, and while it may never happen, it does seem 
very important that some constitutional provision be 
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who can point to a single instance where the people have 
been deprived of any substantial right because the old 
Congress held over for 90 days or 120 days after the 
election. There have arisen no emergencies of such 
character that they could not await consideration after 
the 4th of March. 

Of course, if you are going to act upon the theory that 
a Congress after election shall have so many defeated 
members in it that they feel no sense of responsibility, 
and that they are utterly disregardful of the public in- 
terest, then you had better abolish Congress altogether. 
I again challenge any man in this body to tell me a 
single law that was passed at a short session that illus- 
trates in any striking manner the evils of the short ses- 
sion, as we call it, or any Congress that held over after 
an election that, because it held over after an election, 
passed legislation directly opposed to the will of the peo- 
ple, as expressed at the election, and in such a manner 
that it could not be rectified at once by the new Congress. 

The fact about the matter is that we have talked a 
great deal about those things, and there is not much in 
them. If it is a tariff bill which the old Congress enacts, 
the new Congress can change it. If it is anything in the 
line of legislation, it can be changed. This is an attempt 
to change the Constitution, and I think confusion is be- 
ing produced instead of remedy. 

I say that a time of deliberation and of repose is nec- 
essary after a great election. In my brief experience I 
have frequently known of propositions advanced because 
of some apparent emergency, and Congress was excited 
about them, ready to take some extreme or radical ac- 
tion, but in the course of 30 or 60 or 90 days, the whole 
problem would be solved by itself, and the country would 
be saved the curse of some improvident legislation. 

The inauguration of a new President and the installa- 
tion of a government ought to come long enough after 
every election so that there has been time for considera- 
tion, time for counsel, time for organization, time for 
deliberation. Any proposition that proposes to call to- 
gether the newly elected members of Congress at once 
has within it the great danger of too hasty and too in- 
considerate action. The statement of that proposition 
ought to appeal to every man who is an experienced 
legislator. 

One of the great fathers of this Republic urged that 
no law be passed until it had been pending for a year, 
and when it was replied that an emergency might exist 
demanding immediate action, he answered that the 
emergency could be met by providing that a law that 
was to be passed within a shorter period of time should 
have more than a majority vote. 

Bear in mind that this country has run along now for 
nearly 150 years. We have suffered no serious difficul- 
ties on account of our Constitution, or because of the 
time of election. Why abandon the beaten path, the 
beaten road, and go into these bypaths of experimenta- 
tion? 

What great evil has arisen? No illustration has been 
given. The one illustration that was given was that of 
a bill for a ship subsidy, which was not brought up be- 
fore an election, but was brought up after an election. 
It was defeated, and the shortness of time helped to 
defeat it. 

I would rather have a Congress restrained during the 
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enacted by which this most dangerous emergency may 
be avoided. 

The present Constitution gives power to Congress to 
provide who shall act as President when there is a va- 
cancy both in the President’s office and the Vice Presi- 
dent’s office caused by death, removal, or resignation, 
but there is no provision in the present Constitution that 
gives Congress or any other authority the power to 
select an acting President in cases where the election has 
been thrown into the House of Representatives and where 
the House of Representatives has failed to elect a Presi- 
dent, and the Senate has failed likewise to elect a Vice 
President. If such a contingency should occur, and it is 
liable to occur after any presidential election, the coun- 
try would find itself in a condition where it would be im- 
possible for a Chief Magistrate to be selected. The 
committee has corrected this defect by giving to Congress 
in section 3 of the proposed amendment the authority to 
select the acting President in such an emergency. 

The question is sometimes asked, why is an amend- 
ment to the Constitution necessary to bring about this 
desirable change? The Constitution does not provide 
the date when the terms of Senators and Representatives 
shall begin. It does fix the term of Senators at six years 
and of members of the House of Representatives at two 
years. The commencement of the term of the first Presi- 
dent and Vice President and of Senators and Representa- 
tives composing the first Congress was fixed by an act of 
Congress adopted September 13, 1788, and that act pro- 
vided “that the first Wednesday in March next be the 
time for commencing proceedings under the Constitution. 
It happened that the first Wednesday in March was the 
4th day of March, and hence the terms of the President 
and Vice President and members of Congress begin on 
the 4th day of March. Since the Constitution provides 
that the terms of Senators shall be six years and the 
term of members of the House of Representatives two 
years, it follows that this change cannot be made with- 
out changing the terms of office of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, which would in effect be a change of the Con- 
stitution. By another act (the act of March 1, 1792), 
Congress provided that the terms of the President and 
Vice President should commence on the 4th day of 
March after their election. It seems clear, therefore, 
that an amendment to the Constitution is necessary to 
give relief from existing conditions.—Ext., see 3, page 251. 


Hon. Ratpu F. Lozier 
U. S. Representative, Missouri, Democrat 

|B pees existing law, a new Congress comes into ex- 

istence on March 4 following the biennial congress- 
ional election. Obviously it can not be assembled in 
advance of March 4 following the congressional election 
without an amendment of our organic law. This resolu- 
tion proposes to amend the Constitution so as to author- 
ize the new Congress to assemble at an earlier date, in 
January following the congressional elections. 

Under the present system, direct action by the elec- 
tors is practically impossible because they are compelled 
to wait 13 months before their representatives have any 
opportunity to formulate a legislative program, or to put 
into effect the principles and policies approved by the 
American people at a general election. I grant you 
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last three or four months of its existence by the vote of 
an election which hastalready been held than to have a 
Congress that started out for two years and proceeded 
during the whole 24 months unrestrained by any inter- 
mediate expression of opinion of the people. I am not 
alarmed by the argument that men having been defeated 
will then proceed to do something after an election they 
would not do before. I know of no instance where that 
has been accomplished. I am not willing to ascribe such 
base motives to men who hold the position of legislators. 

Take the two theories and put them side by side. One 
is to elect immediately and install in office, and keep in 
office for two years in almost constant session, this body 
of men, without any intermediate expression of opinion 
by the people. The other is to put that newly elected 
body into office on the 4th of March, and some 150 
days before they shall go out of office there is an elec- 
tion. That election, let us say, is against the party in 
power. The influence is a restraining influence. The 
body of men whose policies have been repudiated will 
be less likely to carry them out than they would be if 
they had been sitting there acting before the election was 
held at all. 

Génerally, with the exception of providing a method 
for amending this Constitution which will give the people 
of the United States something to say about it, I am 
opposed to changes of the instrument. Under it we 
have proceeded from weakness to strength, from small- 
ness to greatness, from a position in the column of na- 
tions far removed from the front to the very head of 
that column. We have seen our population increased 
from a little over 3,000,000 to over 110,000,000. Our 
wealth has expanded beyond the conception of the men 
of 50 years ago. We occupy a great and dominant place 
on the map of the world. Our good will is sought by 
every government of earth. Our people are prosperous 
and happy, save from those misfortunes which fall as 
the result of improvidence or of providence. 

And yet we are not content. Like the children of 
Israel we must have a new god every day. We must 
change. We must tinker. There stands the old temple 
of liberty, its spires blazing in the sunlight of universal 
approbation, pillars strong, walls as steadfast as when 
they were cemented first in the blood of the revolution, 
but somebody has to change the architecture a little. 
Somebody every day must go in with a chisel and ham- 
od and go to pecking at it. Somebody must do some- 
thing. 

Mark you, if you do not do something every day you 
are not progressive. If this Congress could conceive the 
thought that it is not the guardian of every human being 
in the country, that it has a limited scope of authority 
which it can properly exercise, that the people of the 
great States of the Union know quite as well what they 
need as we know what they need, that local self-govern- 
ment is not only a principle but that it will be a fact, 
that our business is to pass a few simple laws and pro- 
vide the revenues for the Government; if we could con- 
ceive the fact that our wisdom is quite as finite as the 
wisdom of the folk at home, that at best we are obliged 
to guess with reference to many of our acts; if we could 
disband about two-thirds of the bureaus of Washington, 
if we could turn off three or four hundred thousand of 
the employees who eat up the substance of the people; 
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that, under existing law, the President may, if he so 
desires, call Congress in extraordinary session imme- 
diately following the time the new Congress comes into 
existence, and very frequently the Presidents have exer- 
cised that prerogative, and as a result in numerous 
instances, the electors have obtained speedy relief. But 
the calling of these special sessions now rests with the 
Chief Executive of the Nation. If the American electors 
in a nation-wide congressional election forcibly express 
their disapproval of existing laws and demand legislative 
relief therefrom, if the President thinks the people are 
wrong and still believes in the wisdom of these policies 
which electors have repudiated, by inaction and failure 
to convene Congress in special session, he can thwart the 
public will and perpetuate those policies which have been 
so recently and so overwhelmingly condemned in a na- 
tion-wide referendum. 

It seems to me that this condition is intolerable and 
inconsistent with the genius and spirit of our institutions. 
It is, in effect, a denial to the people of the right of self- 
government in that they are not permitted to enact new 
legislation which they believe will promote the public 
good, and are compelled to live under laws enacted by 
Representatives and Senators who have been relegated 
to private life, frequently because in the opinion of the 
people these public servants have failed to reflect the 
will of their constituents or to promote the public good. 

It will not do to argue that the people can not be 
trusted to legislate for themselves; it will not do to say 
that the will of one man should stand between the 
people and the enactment of their legislative program, 
even though that man be President of the United States 
and of unimpeachable character and unquestionable pat- 
riotism. There never will be a time in the life of our 
Republic when all the people will agree on a legislative 
or administrative program, and Representatives and Sen- 
ators who have been repudiated at the polls, or at least 
have been subjected to a vote of “no confidence,” as the 
situation is sometimes described, should not be continued 
in office four months longer with the power and oppor- 
tunity to enact additional legislation akin to that disap- 
proved by the people. 

I concede that the Constitution should be amended so 
as to permit the new Congress to assemble in January 
following the congressional election, and until our organic 
law is thus amended the best that Congress can do is 
to fix the date on which the new Congress assembles, 
early in March or immediately following the time the 
new Congress comes into existence. This will afford 
some relief and will be a step in the right direction, and 
will serve a useful purpose until a constitutional amend- 
ment can be submitted and ratified, under which Con- 
gress may assemble at an earlier date and immediately 
following the election of new Senators and Representa- 
tives—Extracts, see 11, page 251. 


Hon. C. W. RamMseYER 
U. S. Representative, Iowa, Republican 
B teary FIRST point I wish to make is that this is not 
a radical proposal, but is along the line of the 
intention of the founders of the Constitution. Many 
scholars are of the opinion that the framers of the Con- 


stitution intended that the Congress which meets the 
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Hon. James A. Reep—continued 
if we could really visualize the old thought that freedom 
consists in the right of the individual to live his own 
life, conduct his own business, think his own thoughts 
without let or hindrance, save that he shall not so con- 
duct himself as to circumscribe the rights of his fellow 
citizens to enjoy similar liberties; if we could understand 
that this Congress is not the doctor for all creation, that 
some things have been done wisely in the past by the 
founders of the Republic, and that half-baked experi- 
mentation is a thing intolerable in any Government; if 
we could remember, that those governments exist and 
continue to exist where changes are slow and are thought- 
fully taken, that no people has ever established itself 
as a great people and maintained its dominance through 
the centuries unless it has had within it an element of 
conservatism and of care, we might do better. 

But we must change every day—whittle at the Con- 
stitution just a little. No disaster has fallen to us through 
the years because of the time that we meet and organize 
our Congress. No evil has been pointed out which has 
befallen us. Just let us have a change; that is all. Let 
us do something. Well, there are enough tasks, great 
tasks, that lie within the purview of our authority. We 
may not agree as to their solution, but it would be well 
to put our minds to them.—Ext., see 4, page 251. 


Hon. Mitiarp E. Typrnes 
U. S. Representative, Maryland, Democrat 

OPPOSE this resolution because I do not believe it 

is necessary to accomplish the results desired, because 
it will put into the organic law of our country dates which 
afterward may be found to be inadvisable, and in order 
to cure that defect we will have again to amend the 
Constitution of the country. Furthermore, I do not think 
the Constitution ought to be amended except when it is 
unquestionably advisable to do so, and when there is no 
other remedy. 

Now, let us go back a little and look at the presidential 
election. Under this resolution the President would take 
office on the 24th of January instead of the 4th of March. 
Before the election he is compelled to go all over the 
entire country. He sleeps on trains, eats irregularly, 
makes several speeches a day, and is met at every sta- 
tion with reception committees and brass bands. 

In the meantime he must think of the speeches he is 
to make later, and of the rumors and the statements of 
his decisions on this and that matter, many of them 
misquoted. Thousands of men and women seek his ear 
on hundreds of propositions, and all the while he is sub- 
jected to intense nervous strain, which only one who 
has been a candidate for Congress, I imagine, can well 
appreciate. A few days before the November election 
he goes to his home, and awaits the result. He is elected. 
Immediately from every nook and quarter in this coun- 
try there come to his home enthusiasts, politicians, and 
people of every walk of life who have some ax to grind, 
some job to obtain, some policy to get him to stand for, 
or who come to wish him good luck. The round of re- 
ceptions, bands, politics, and speeches continues until his 
inauguration. From the time his campaign started until 
inauguration he has had no rest. 

Now under this bill, in less than 60 days after No- 
vember 7, which is usually the date of election, the Presi- 
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first Monday in December following the election shall be 
the new Congress. The meeting of the first Congress 
was dependent upon ratification of the Constitution by 
the requisite number of States. The Continental Con- 
gress fixed the first Wednesday in March, 1789, as the 
time for meeting. That happened to be the 4th of 
March. As you know, the majority of Congress did not 
come until some time in April, and George Washington 
was not inaugurated until about the 30th of April of 
that year. That Congress then fixed the 4th of March 
for the beginning of the terms of the Congress and also 
for the commencement of the presidential term, which 
resulted in the situation that we have today. 

Every two years a Congress convenes for the short 
session, many of whose members have been repudiated, 
as it were—at least have had a vote of no confidence 
by their constituents. There is no other legislative body 
in the world where such a situation obtains as it does 
in this Congress. 

It is not a party question. The idea is that on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November bi- 
ennially the people express themselves in favor of certain 
policies and candidates for Congress. They elect a new 
set of men; and every four years they elect a new Presi- 
dent unless they happen to re-elect the old one. Usually 
it is a new President. The people are entitled as soon as 
possible thereafter to have the men of their own choice 
representing their then views to act for them. 

This resolution passed the Senate at the last session, 
which is usually regarded as the conservative body of the 
Congress by an overwhelming vote. If we could have 
gotten this resolution up in the House during the closing 
days of the last Congress, it would have passed the House 
by an overwhelming vote. This resolution, as previously 
stated, has been up for consideration by the American 
Bar Association, a very conservative body, not for one 
year, but for a number of years. It was up for discus- 
sion at the Cincinnati meeting, I think, in 1921. This 
year they took final action on it, without protest from 
a single lawyer, and that meeting was attended by a 
larger number of members—of course, all lawyers—than 
any other meeting in the history of that body. At that 
meeting, attended by many of the most conservative 
lawyers in the country—and that means very conserva- 
tive—not a single vote of protest was cast and not a 
voice was raised against this resolution. In view of these 
facts, I think this resolution is not only wholesome and 
very much needed, but has the best and most conserva- 
tive thought of the Nation in support of it. I am confi- 
dent that the resolution will be adopted in the House 
by the two-thirds vote necessary in a case like this.— 
Extracts, see 11, page 251. 


Hon. Wituiam E. Anprews 
Former U. S. Representative, Nebraska, Republican 
HIS RESOLUTION proposes three important 
changes of dates: 
1. The beginning of the terms of President and Vice 
President. 
2. The beginning of the terms of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 
3. The beginning of the regular annual sessions of 


Congress. 
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dent is called on to formulate policies which he must put 
in his message to Congress, to select a Cabinet, which is 
of vital and great importance to the people of this coun- 
try, to consider to some extent at least the formulation 
of a budget, to organize the executive forces, and to do 
scores of other things that no human being except a 
President can contemplate. Now he has four months in 
which to do this. This resolution would give him but two 
months. I wovld like to say at this time, and I think it is 
the opinion of this country, that President Harding’s 
death was to a great measure due to the strain of office. 
President Wilson undoubtedly was physically incapaci- 
tated by the strain of office. 

Now, let us suppose, for example, that we do 
change the date to the 24th of January. One hundred 
and fifty years ago it was found advisable to put that 
date on the 4th of March. The conditions of today are 
different from the conditions of 150 years ago; and our 
forefathers saw the wisdom of keeping our national Con- 
stitution simple and strong, and easy to interpret; there- 
fore they eliminated every ornate detail not compatible 
with the general purpose of it. 

One hundred and fifty years from now, or less than 
that, men appointed to this committee may find that, 
because of new conditions, which we can not now antici- 
pate, they will again have to consider the wisdom of 
changing the dates of the beginning of the terms of 
President, Vice President, and of Members of Congress. 
How are they going to do it? They will have to amend 
the Constitution all over again; and in 150 years or less 
after that likewise. 

The point I make is, suppose you put that date in 
your Constitution. A year from now we may find that 
we have flown from ills to which we are now heir, to 
those we know not of. We are arguing only the cause 
for change; we have not considered the effects of the 
thing after change; not a single argument here on that, 
only the reasons why we should do it. Not one man here 
has said what will probably happen; and only in a brief 
way here I have tried to outline what would happen to 
a President. 

The people of this ‘country, and I think I speak for 
most if not all of them in this statement, not as their 
representative but as showing a cross section of American 
thought, want no amendments to the organic law of this 
country that are not vital and necessary to its general 
welfare. The people are sick of too many laws and 
amendments, and I believe that this Congress could go 
down in history as one of the greatest if it would devote 
half of its time to repealing useless laws and restrictions 
that are now on the statute books, instead of forcing on 
the people law after law to cover everything. It is get- 
ting so in this country that a man can not intelligently 
take any kind of action without consulting a lawyer. He 
needs experts for this and that; and only a week ago I 
went over to the Supreme Court and there I found that 
at the Federal Trade Commission they had compelled 34 
corporations in tis country to file monthly reports of 
cost of production, of selling price, and of profit. Now, 
that is no simple thing; it may be in the public good; 
I doubt it; but each one of those concerns was forced to 
put on additional bookeepers and accountants on its staff; 
and if they can compel a report every 30 days they can 
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The real purpose of this resolution will be more clearly 
oa if we consider these changes in the reverse 
order. 

The underlying principle of this resolution involves the 
change of date for the beginning of the regular annual 
sessions of the Congress. 

The life of new Congresses now begins on the 4th 
of March of the odd years. The members having been 
elected on the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
the preceding November would have no opportunity for 
13 months even to begin to put into effect the principles 
on which they were elected unless an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Congress should be assembled by Executive 
proclamation in the meantime. 

If this resolution, however, should become a part of 
our Federal Constitution, the regular sessions of the Con- 
gress would, in the absence of statute fixing a different 
date, commence on the 4th day of January of each year, 
thus shortening the period of 13 months to 2 months, sub- 
stantially. Thus each regular session of Congress would 
have the full period of a year in which to dispose of any 
urgent business demanding consideration and action. 
This plan would practically eliminate extra sessions and 
also the so-called short sessions. 

If the 4th day of January should become the constitu- 
tional date for the beginning of the regular sessions of 
Congress, the other sections of the resolution would fol- 
low regularly in harmony with that idea. The period of 
three weeks would prepare the way for the counting 
of the votes for President and Vice President and also for 
the election of the President by the House and the Vice 
President by the Senate in the event of a failure to 
make a choice at the polls in November. 

At this point the central question is suggested, namely: 
Will the public benefits to be secured by bringing the 
election of a Congress and the date of its organization 
nearer to each other by 11 months warrant the constitu- 
tional changes provided in this resolution. Public opin- 
ion answers, yes. The proposition is clear and simple 
and can be readily understood. 

It is sometimes suggested that all of these changes can 
be made by legislative enactment. Some of them might, 
others can not. We must take into account the fact that 
we are in the midst of years of operation of our govern- 
mental machinery. 

If a new Congress should be organized on the 4th of 
January of the odd years, it will be necessary to either 
shorten the term of the outgoing members and Senators 
when the change is inaugurated and thus extend the 
terms of their successors, or, on the other hand, allow 
the outgoing members and Senators to serve their full 
terms to the 4th of March and thus reduce the length 
of the first term of their successors. 

It seems inadvisable to recommend an amendment that 
might permit the organization of a new Congress by a 
balance of power that would continue in that Congress 
for only 60 days. In view of this fact, it seems best to 
reduce the terms of the outgoing officials. This principle 
applies to President and Vice President, Senators and 
Representatives, alike. ; 

The shortening or lengthening the terms of any of said 
officials will require a constitutional amendment, because 
the length of their terms are now fixed by the Constitu- 


tion.—Extracts, see 6, page 251. 
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compel one every day and there will be absolutely no 
limitation to the interference of Government. 

If you want prosperity, we want to leave business and 
the people alone, in all matters with which it is not 
absolutely necessary to interfere. I am wholly sincere 
about this. The people want to be left alone, a chance 
to settle down to the normal conditions of before the 
war, and each time we throw something like this resolu- 
tion into the hopper we only stir them up again.—Ex- 
tracts, see 11, page 251. 





Hon. A. L. Butwinkie 
U. S. Representative, North Carolina, Democrat 
HIS proposed amendment provides that the terms 
of the President and Vice President of the United 
States shall commence on the third Monday in January, 
and also that the terms of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress shall commence on the first Monday in 
January, and that Congress shall convene on the first 
Monday in January. 

The time then between the organization of a Congress 
and the inauguration of the President would be, in my 
opinion, too short. Several days will necessarily elapse 
after the convening of Congress before the organization 
of a new Congress has been completed, and, in the event 
of a contest, as in the Tilden-Hayes contest, the time 
necessary for the election of President would be too 
short, the term of the President going out of office would 
expire and the new President, not being elected, Congress 
would have to provide for some other official to be the 
Chief Executive. It is hoped by every member and by 
every citizen of the United States that there shall never 
be an interregnum. Should this happen, it is hard to 
foretell the disaster that might come upon the country. 

If Congress should convene on the 4th day of January 

and the election were held on the first Tuesday in No- 
vember preceding, is this sufficient time between the date 
of the election and the convening of Congress? Many 
of the State election boards do not meet for nearly 30 
days after the election, and, in the case of a recount of 
the entire vote of a State, clearly there would not be 
sufficient time. 
" What reasons have been advanced for the adoption of 
the proposed amendment? The first is that many who 
are defeated in the November election should not legis- 
late during a short session. No matter how honest, how 
intelligent, or how capable they were prior to the election, 
yet, according to this line of reasoning, their acts should 
not be considered. If this is true, then clearly the House 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress should not consider this 
question at this time, for 7 of the 13 members were de- 
feated in the November election. 

The other reason given is that the public will be 
benefited by doing away with the short session. Possibly 
this session should be lengthened, and it is a matter for 
the consideration of the Congress. For a number of years 
Congress convened on the first Monday in November. 
This gave ample time to pass the necessary supply bills 
and other needed legislation before the 4th of March. 
Without a constitutional amendment Congress can pro- 
vide for legislation for the convening of Congress on the 
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Pro—continued 
American Bar AssociaTION 

Committee Report 
HE American Bar Association is a conservative body 
whose members love and reverence the Constitution 
and are reluctant to change it. They were led to consider 
this change because the present Constitution seemed to 
them to contain a weakness and a source of danger which 
might not be generally obvious and that it was the duty 
of the association as lawyers to call this danger to the 
attention of the President and Congress in order that it 
might be dealt with calmly and in a non-partisan spirit 

by the friends of the Constitution. 

It seemed better to us to have the Constitution 
amended carefully by skillful hands rather than to run 
the risk of its being found wanting at some critical time 
and subjected to unfriendly attack and perhaps mutila- 
tion. In 1917, therefore, the bar association appointed 
a special committee to consider this question. During 
the war the committee was not very active, but in 1919 
and 1920 they reported favorably to the change, and 
their reports were approved by the association. In 1921 
at the request of the committee the association passed 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the association at its last meeting passed a 
resolution favoring such action as would lead to the 
dates of the election and of the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States being brought nearer together 
and to the abandonment of the short session of the old 
Congress; and 

“Whereas, it is deemed desirable to express further the 
sense of this association that as far as practicable there 
should be the shortest possible interval between the man- 
date of power and the assumption of responsibility there- 
under: “Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is desirable— 

“1, That Congress should come into being immediately 
upon its election and that the ensuing session of Congress 
should be a session of the new Congress and not of the 
old one. 

“2. That the electors should meet at the earliest prac- 
ticable date to cast their votes for President and Vice 
President. 

“3. That the Congress should meet at the earliest 
practicable date to count the votes for President and 
Vice President. 

“4, That the President and Vice President should be in- 
augurated thereafter without any unnecessary lapse of 
time.” 

It is reasonably clear that the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended the new Congress and not the old one 
to assemble in December after they were elected. 
Throughout the debate on this particular clause of the 
Constitution, which will be found in II Farrand’s Con- 
stitutional Convention, pages 194 to 200, this intention is 
shown. For example, a suggestion was made that May 
instead of December should be the date of the assem- 
bling of Congress in order that the latest advices from 
Europe might be at hand, but this suggestion was de- 
feated on the argument of Mr. Randolph that “the time 
(the States’ elections) with which the elections of the 
national representatives would no doubt be made to coin- 
cide, would suit better with December than May” (II 
Farrand, p. 200). If it had been the old Congress who 
were to assemble the exact times when they were to be 
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A. S. Butwinxkte—continued 
4th day of March in each year or at any other time it 
sees fit. 

The time may be near when a change may be neces- 
sary in the date of the convening of the Congress. Under 
the Constitution this can be done by legislation in Con- 
gress. The date of holding the election should possibly 
be changed from November to October, or even Sep- 
tember, and Congress should either convene the first 
week in November or the first week in October. This 
can be done by legislation. On account of the fact that 
the Federal Government is now engaged in many activi- 
ties, such as road building, river and harbor improve- 
ment, etc., possibly it would be better to have the fiscal 
year conform to the calendar year. There are many other 
questions connected with the changing of the date of the 
convening of Congress and the benefits to be derived 
from having a long session during the second year. 

Seventy-one constitutional amendments have been pro- 
posed during the Sixty-seventh Congress. If all were 
adopted the Constitution of the United States would 
resemble a crazy quilt—Extracts, see 6, page 251. 


Minority Report 


Committee on Elections of President, Vice President and 
Representatives in Congress, 68th Congress, 
Ist Session 


HIS proposed amendment to the Constitution seeks 

to change the time when the terms of the President, 

the Vice President, Senators, and Representatives shall 

begin, as well as to give the date for the convening of 

Congress, and to provide for certain contingencies arising 
if this amendment is adopted. 

Those members of the committee who opposed the 
adoption of this amendment did so for the following, 
among other reasons: 

1. It puts four dates (days of the months) into the 
Constitution where no arbitrary fixed date now exists. 

2. It is unnecessary to amend the Constitution to 
eliminate the evils sought to be cured by this amendment. 

3. It will work great hardship, particularly upon the 
President, hinder and interfere with the orderly discharge 
of his duties, thus affecting the welfare of the Nation. 

4. The evils complained of can be cured by statute 
law without tampering with the Constitution. 

5. If the amendment fails to work, as proponents pre- 
dict, it will be necessary to again amend the Constitution 
to undo the new evil. 

6. The evils complained of do not justify so serious 
and grave a remedy as to amend the Constitution. 

7. Because they felt that the proposed amendment is 
at best a doubtful experiment, and that Congress should 
experiment with existing statutes before attempting to 
experiment with the Constitution to cure the ills com- 
plained of. 

I will explain these objections more in detail. 

1. At present there is no arbitrary date in the Con- 
stitution; it is a simple and strong framework without 
weakening ornate detail. This amendment puts into the 
basic law the following dates: 

January 4, for the time when Members of the Senate 
and House commence their respective terms; January 24 
for the time when the President and Vice President com- 
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American Bar Association—continued 
elected would have been immaterial. The fact that 
December was chosen as the date for the convening of 
Congress because the time suited better with the time 
of the election shows not only that it was intended that 
it should be the new Congress which assembled in De- 
cember, but that the framers believed in having the 
new Congress assembled reasonably soon after it was 
elected. 

The date on which the new Constitution should go into 
effect was not fixed by the Constitutional Convention 
because it was dependent on the action of the States in 
ratifying the Constitution. The date was fixed by the 
old Continental Congress, and they fixed the first Wed- 
nesday in March, 1789, which happened to be the 4th 
of March, as the time for commencing proceedings under 
the new Constitution. (Journal of Congress, vol. 13, 
p. 141, and also H. R. No. 121, p. 5, 61st Congress, 2d 
session.) 

A quorum of Congress was not present on March 4 
and did not arrive until April 6, 1789, on which date 
the votes were counted by the new Congress, and Wash- 
ington and Adams were declared President and Vice 
President, respectively, and Washington was inaugurated 
President on April 30, 1789. Toward the close of Wash- 
ington’s first administration Congress passed an act de- 
claring, section 12, “that the term of four years for which 
a President and Vice President shall be elected shall in 
all cases commence on the 4th day of March next suc- 
ceeding the day on which the votes of the electors shall 
have been given.” (Act of March 1, 1798, 1 Stat. L. 
239, et seq.) 

As Washington and Adams took their oaths of office 
on April 30, 1789, this act shortened their terms by 
nearly two months. The act, however, was never called 
in question. 

In this curious way it came about that in the case of 
the first election of Washington it was the newly elected 
Congress which counted the votes, but that thereafter 
it was always the old Congress which counted the votes 
for President. 

This was brought about by shortening the terms of 
Washington and Adams without correspondingly shorten- 
ing the terms of the Congressmen elected during the 
same year. y 

All the committees of the bar association who have 
considered this matter have been of the opinion that it 
would not be wise to try to shorten the term of the 
President, Vice President, or Congressmen without a 
constitutional amendment. The constitutional amend- 
ment is, however, of an administrative character and 
would operate only on the terms of one President and 
Vice President and one set of Congressmen. The reasons 
which have led us to recommend this change are in gen- 
eral the same which would lead any business man or 
manufacturing corporation which had decided to change 
its general manager to make the change as promptly as 
possible. People holding office who know they have 
lost the confidence of their employer or constituents have 
necessarily lost a great part of their usefulness. 

Now that the United States has come into close con- 
tact with other nations, situations frequently arise which 
require prompt and firm handling, so that the danger 
from the present situation is becoming very great. 
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mence their respective terms; January 4 for the time of 
the annual convening of Congress, and other provisions 
made necessary by these changes. The proponents of the 
amendment claim that the present times fixed for these 
purposes (now by statute law) are not compatible with 
the best workings of our Government. Assuming that 
they are correct, and that the amendment is adopted, 
can it not be said with equal force that later on the dates 
proposed in the amendment will in turn prove unsatis- 
factory, and that we will have to amend the Constitu- 
tion all over again to cure these ills? 

We believe the Constitution should only be amended 
when its failures can be proven, when they are grave 
enough to demand correction, when the proposed remedy 
will cure these failures, and when no other course of 
remedy is available, and only when that amendment has 
in it the elements of permanency. 

Is it sound to fix inflexible dates in the Constitution 
(which the proponents themselves admit may prove un- 
satisfactory) when no permanence can be vouchsafed, for 
the amendment? Is the Constitution to be lightly altered 
for temporary consideration? If the dates previously 
fixed for these propositions have in this day proven ill 
advised and out of consonance with present conditions, 
can we not with equal logic assume that later, with new 
and ever changing conditions, the dates contained in the 
proposed amendment will be found to be ill advised 
later on? If so, it will take another constitutional amend- 
ment to remedy matters. Will Congress frequently play 
with a part of the Constitution? 

2. The following amendment of an existing statute 
would serve many of the purposes sought to be obtained 
by the amendment, to wit: Have Congress meet 
March 4 in odd years and January 4 in the even years, 
and in the year when a President is inaugurated, Feb- 
ruary 5. This would make a short and a long session 
of Congress, and for the long session the years when 
there is no congressional primaries or elections. More- 
over, it would bring a new Congress into active session 
four months after it had been elected. Will not such a 
proposal serve every purpose that the present amend- 
ment seeks to serve; and, if so, is it not better to effect 
this change with statute law rather than an amendment? 

3. Prior to a presidential election the President travels 
all over the country making many speeches, daily meet- 
ing reception committees, politicians of high and low 
rank, shaking hands with hundreds of people, giving out 
interviews the while, preparing speeches, answering crit- 
icisms, and being subject to a nervous physical and men- 
tal strain which only a candidate for that office can per- 
haps appreciate. This continues to election day. Im- 
mediately following his election, scores of well-wishers 
flock to his home, and the round of speeches, receptions, 
etc., continues without appreciable abatement. Between 
the time of his election and his inauguration, now about 
four months, but only two months in the proposed 
amendment, he must go through with all of this, pre- 
pare his message to Congress, supervise a budget, formu- 
late governmental policies for inauguration in Congress, 
select his Cabinet, organize the executive offices, and 
answer a great deal of correspondence personally con- 
cerning his election, and the events oi his presidential 
duties coming in the future. 
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We firmly believe that if President Lincoln had been 
inaugurated in January instead of in March the Civil 
War might have been avoided. Lincoln’s kind and 
sagacious diplomacy and his trustworthy character would 
probably have so soothed the Virginia legislators that 
that State would never have seceded, and that there 
would have been no war. With this terrible example in 
our own history of the dangerous hazards that may at- 
tend the present interval between the election and the 
inauguration of the President, we feel that steps should 
be immediately taken to remedy the defeat.—Extracts, 
see 11, page 251. 


A. D. Farrpairn 

Washington, D. C. 
N THE EARLY HISTORY of the British Parliament 
the King, perhaps through his prime minister, had 
the sole power to assemble Parliament. It often hap- 
pened there that Parliament would remain inactive or 
not in session for three or four years at a time, and no 
power could assemble it except the King. This naming 
a definite date in the Constitution of the United States 
on which Congress should assemble showed a vast im- 
provement over the old prevailing system in the British 
Empire. But it did not go exactly far enough. I can 
imagine that in those days a great many people who had 
the British idea in their minds, and who had been trained 
in the parliamentary methods prevailing for centuries 
past, thought that here was an immense step in the 
right direction, the naming of a definite date on which 

Congress must assemble and must operate. 

But the present age demands speedier action. Of 
course, the British system has changed entirely since 
then. We have kept to the old methods while the Eng- 
lish have advanced. But our method that we adopted 
at that time was a vast improvement upon all world- 
prevailing conditions then. The fauit I have to find is 
in not improving upon the model we had laid down, the 
making the most of our opportunities. 

The particular objection is that 13 months elapse be- 
fore the will of the people as expressed at the polls is 
assured of consideration. That is wrong in principle. I 
think Congress is entitled to a holiday once in a while, 
but I do not believe the idea of electing a Congress and 
then giving that long a holiday, is sound. 

I quite understand why the fathers of our country put 
in 13 months between the time Congress is elected and 
convenes. Everybody knows pretty well that in that 
period we had in this country a very large minority of 
people who did not believe that the people could govern 
themselves, and it was absolutely necessary to keep the 
people from getting too hot under the collar and from 
doing impulsive acts. Then, again, the necessity for 
legislation was not so great in those days as it is in these 
days. There were not the multifarious duties that Con- 
gress has to perform at the present time. The original 
idea of a Congressman’s duties was to make laws. Now, 
they think that he ought to be anything from a messen- 
ger boy to a collector of claims, and they have multiplied 
his duties, making him work day and night, and possibly 
for that reason he is entitled to a substantial holiday 
during the two years of his service here. 

Somebody said we should give the people time to cool 
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The proposed amendment would have him take office 
two months after he had been elected. Having had no 
opportunity to rest since his campaign commenced, and 
in view of the physical strain exemplified by the late 
Presidents Wilson and Harding, is such a proposal con- 
ducive of either safe-guarding the health of the Executive 
or permitting him the time necessary to handle his prob- 
lems in the best interest of the American people? We 
think that the present time for the inauguration is more 
humane, better calculated to achieve the best results, 
than the 60-day period following his election, now pro- 
posed in the amendment. 

4. As pointed out, most of the evils complained of can 
be cured by changing the statute law relative to same. 
There were five or six amendments before the committee, 
none of which agreed in their entirety with the dates 
suggested in the amendment under consideration; there- 
fore, why not seek to cure these defects by statute law 
when so wide a difference of opinion exists in the pro- 
posed amendment. We would point out, for the informa- 
tion of Congress, that Grover Cleveland called a new 
session into being August 7, 1893; that William Mc- 
Kinley did so March 15, 1897; that William H. Taft 
did March 15, 1909; that Woodrow Wilson did April 
7, 1913, and also on April 2, 1917; and President Hard- 
ing did on April 11, 1921. These dates show that the 
proposed change in statute law, enumerated under sub- 
division 2 of this report, would be in keeping with these 
past events; therefore, statute law and not an amend- 
ment can handle this problem. 

Further, between 1876 and the present date, seventy- 
odd proposed amendments to the Constitution, differing 
as to the dates suggested, have been offered to amend the 
Constitution effecting commencement of terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and members of Congress. 

If in that period of time 70 resolutions have been 
offered differing on the date, who can say that no sooner 
will this amendment be adopted than a new amendment 
will be offered to change these dates still further. There- 
fore, this matter is the proper subject for treatment by 
statutes and not by constitutional amendments. 

5. Each time the Constitution is amended, we think 
less reverently about preserving its integrity. Over 100 
amendments to the Constitution have been proposed at 
this session; over 2,000 have been proposed since its 
adoption. If this basic law is once subjected to alter- 
ations for temporary expediency, our reverence for this 
great document will grow less and less until amending 
it will be considered but a routine matter. Further, all 
amendments have proven to stir up a great amount of 
unrest, and have tended in many cases to divide rather 
than unite the country. If we really appreciate the heri- 
tage of Valley Forge and Yorktown, New Orleans and 
Baltimore, Antietam and Gettysburg, we must preserve 
that heritage, and not allow it to be changed for each 
passing whim. This amendment, if adopted, will but 
pave the way to another amendment dealing with the 
same subject matter when its dates, like the former dates, 
are said to be inadequate. 

7, At best this proposition is an experiment, and ex- 
periments of a doubtful nature should not be made with 
the Constitution, and particularly so when perhaps a 
change of statute law will suffice. 
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off. In an assembly such as ours, it is impossible to 
have any impulsive legislation. In the first place, the 
man who conceives a piece of legislation puts it into the 
hopper. In the next place it is referred to a committee. 
The committee deliberates upon it thoroughly. They 
decide before it is presented to Congress whether that 
kind of legislation is the thing that we ought to have, and 
that committee is composed of thoughtful, loyal men. 
I am tired of hearing Congress criticized, because I think 
it is the greatest body of men in the world. Then, the 
bill must run the gantlet of a steering committee, and of 
the Rules Committee, and it must find a right of way in 
the House; and after it has got through the House, 
it must go through the Senate, a more deliberate, al- 
though I do not think as efficient a body. When it goes 
to the President it becomes a piece of work which per- 
haps five or six hundred men have considered during a 
session of five or six months. There is no such thing, 
I think, except perhaps in time of war or great emergency, 
as hasty, ill-digested legislation, and then if the legisla- 
tion has been hasty or ill-digested the President may 
veto it; and if he does not, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has the last whack at it. 

So that we do not need a long time to cool off. Sixty 
days is enough, for it gives members of Congress time 
to deliberate, to get in touch with their constituents and 
in touch with the best minds in Congress. As everybody 
knows, laws are written very carefully. So, as far as 
hasty legislation is concerned, I contend that in normal 
times there isn’t any hasty legislation. And even 
the war legislation that was enacted has been virtually all 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
showing that, even in the heat of battle and when minds 
are accelerated, when men were likely or supposed to do 
unreasonable things—we find that the legislation even 
in that period was all sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and virtually all approved by the 
people of the United States. So it has been deliberative 
all the way. My contention is that, although there may 
be men in Congress whose vision is not long enough and 
who may be inefficient, yet the country has been thor- 
oughly sifted for the right kind of material and we have 
the men there that the country needs. Now, hasty 
legislation under those circumstances, and with such 
men as you have in the Congress of the United States 
and as you have in the White House, and with the great- 
est lawyers in the world sitting upon the supreme bench, 
it is impossible to have hasty, ill-digested legislation. 
Some of the legislation enacted may fail to run the gant- 
let of the Supreme Court, but it is not hasty. 

I contend that we ought to get more immediate re- 
sponse to the people’s will. Either the people have de- 
termined on a definite policy when they have elected Con- 
gress or they have not. Either they have elected Con- 
gress to perform certain duties or they have not. And I 
contend that, after all, it is the people whose will should 
be obeyed; and we should not defer that for 13 months. 
I think that is unreasonable. Wherever I go in this 
country I find a demand for more immediate action.— 
Ext., see 11, page 251. 
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We feel that the amendment is unnecessary; that it 
is unwise; that it has not the elements of permanency; 
that the ills of existing conditions have been overesti- 
mated, and in part not proven; that the consideration 
for the amendment is not grave enough to. warrant its 
adoption; that statute law rather than an amendment 
will cure the ills complained of; that the adoption of the 
amendment will weaken the integrity of the Constitution, 
because like all habits they grow by what they feed on. 

We feel that the people of America are oppressed by 
too much proposed change in Government; by too much 
regulatory law, and that no law should be passed which 
is not absolutely necessary to the welfare of America, 
and that certainly above all things the Constitution 
should not be altered except upon the gravest and weight- 
iest consideration. There is no national demand for this 
amendment, but there is a national demand for the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of the Constitution, which has 
been altered with growing frequency of late—Extracts, 
see 8, page 251. 


Witt P. Kennepy 
Journalist 


HIS proposal to amend the Constitution, from its 
original purpose, which was to do away with a 
so-called “lame duck” Congress, has become enlarged so 
as to embrace propositions concerning the presidential 
succession. One of these is to permit the House, in case 
the election is thrown into that body, to continue to vote 
for a President beyond the beginning of the presidential 
term, the Vice President, if one should be elected by the 
Senate, to be merely the acting President until the House 
should elect one. 

This is such a radical proposal and fraught with so 
many possibilities as to warrant the apprehension, which 
is entertained by those who have studied the question 
closely, that in case of a deadlock in the House the ques- 
tion of the presidency might be a bone of contention in 
the House during the entire presidential term, while in 
the White House would be a President in name only, 
who would exercise no power or influence, being only 
a temporary President, one who could not have any 
policy of his own nor prestige, and who would be sub- 
ject to the will of the House of Representatives, as also 
would be the man whom the House of Representatives 
might eventually elect. 

Another serious objection to the proposal to begin 
the terms of Senators and Representatives early in Jan- 
uary (the Norris amendment fixes the first Monday 
in January and the White amendment fixes the fourth 
day in January) and to begin the terms of the President 
and Vice President 2 weeks to 20 days later (Norris 
amendment the third Monday in January and the White 
amendment the 24th day of January) in order to permit 
a new administration and a new Congress promptly to 
function after the November elections, is that in the 
case of an election being thrown into the House the same 
set of circumstances that would provoke and produce such 
an occasion might also, and probably would, result in 
preventing or making difficult the prompt organization of 
the House of Representatives in the new Congress. For 
until the House is organized by the election of a Speaker, 
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Basit M. Manty 
Director, People’s Legislative Service 
ONGRESS meets for the first time in December of 
the year after it is elected—more than a year fol- 
lowing the election, unless the President calls it together 
in extra session. 

Meantime, after an executive or legislative policy has 
been repudiated by the people at an election and many 
members have been defeated for re-election—it might be 
a majority or even the total membership of the House 
of Representatives and a third of the Senate—this re- 
pudiated Congress meets for three months and enacts 
legislation. This is the only parliamentary government 
in the world in which newly-elected representatives do 
not meet immediately after an election to carry into effect 
the mandate of the people. 

A constitutional amendment, designed to bring the 
meeting of Congress closer to the election, demanded by 
the Conference of Progressives in December, 1922, had 
the support of the American Bar Association and many 
other similar organizations, was not opposed openly by 
any political leader of any party, passed the United 
States Senate by an overwhelming vote and was reported 
favorably by the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House. It provided that Congress shall assemble in 
January, two months following an election, instead of in 
December, thirteen months after. It passed the Senate 
by a vote of 63 to 6 on February 13, with 27 Senators 
not voting, only one of whom had announced his oppo- 
sition to the measure. The powerful House Committee 
on Rules smothered it to death on that side of the Cap- 
itol, although it was openly stated that the membership 
of the House stood more than 40 to 1 in favor of the 
amendment. 

As the Constitution and the law now stand, elections 
for members of the House and Senate are held on the 
first Tuesday following the first Monday in November 
every two years, when the entire membership of the 
House and one-third of the membership of the Senate are 
elected. These newly-elected members of Congress take 
office on the 4th of March following the election, but 
unless the President calls a special session of Congress, 
the legislative branch of the national government does 
not convene until the first Monday in December follow- 
ing the 4th of March—or more than a year after the 
election of members. This means that though the peo- 
ple have elected a Congress upon issues that call for im- 
mediate action their will cannot be made effective 
through legislation for more than a year—a condition 
that does not exist in any other constitutional or parlia- 
mentary government on the face of the earth. 

The Constitution does not fix March 4th as the date 
upon which the President shall be inaugurated and the 
terms of Senators and Representatives shall commence, 
but it does provide that terms of Senators shall be 
six years and Representatives two years. On September 
13, 1788, Congress passed an act providing “that the 
first Wednesday in March next be the time for com- 
mencing proceedings under the Constitution.” It hap- 
pened that that Wednesday was the 4th of March and 
so the terms of President and Vice President and of mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress began on that day and 
were, therefore, under the constitutional provision fix- 
ing their length, fixed to thereafter expire and begin on 
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who administers the oath of office to the members, the 
House would be powerless to function and unable to 
proceed to the election of a President. 

Under the present system, which has obtained for 137 
years, a decision by the House would not be accom- 
panied by any doubt as to the legality of its organiza- 
tion, being already organized and in existence. 

The crux of this matter, from the viewpoint of its pro- 
ponents, lies in the purpose to abolish the short session of 
Congress and to provide for the meeting of a new Con- 
gress soon after its election. If it be conceded that the 
present system under which we have operated for 137 
years has its defects, it would be experimental at best 
to establish in its place another system which might de- 
velop other and graver imperfections. 

If the short session has its evils they are not unmixed 
with good. Thomas B. Reed had this to say about it. 
“A short session is crowded with business toward the 
end, not on account of its brief duration, but on account 
of its having a fixed terminus. Wherever you put that 
terminus, there business will be crowded—I do not care 
whether it is on the 30th of April or the 30th of August. 
The fact is that the short session is a business session; 
it is one in which a great deal of business is transacted; 
and that happens because everybody knows that the time 
is limited, and everybody sets to work. 

Short sessions are utilized for the dispatch of business 
to a greater extent now than in Mr. Reed’s day. Com- 
mittees already formed, go to work in the Fall, and much 
business is transacted in December and the Christmas 
recess is abridged. 

Now all this bugaboo about a “lame duck Congress” 
isn’t as serious as it has been made to appear, when you 
realize conditions carefully. In the view of the pro- 
ponents of these Constitutional amendments a “lame 
duck Congress” is one whose members have been dis- 
credited at the polls. This is found to be grossly exag- 
gerated, upon close analysis. 

_Take for example the composition of the present Sixty- 
ninth Congress, as compared with its predecessor, the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. Of the 75 changes in the House 
membership resulting from the election of 1924, 29 are 
found to have been voluntary withdrawals and two resig- 
nations, or 39 per cent of the total turnover. Study also 
shows that the political turnover represents only 5 per 
cent and for the last three Congresses an average of only 
12 per cent per Congress. Of the present and preceding 
two Congresses the highest per cent of political turnover 
was in 1922, when it was 18 per cent, and the lowest 5 
per cent at the last election. 

This indicates that the great preponderance of the 
membership of the House, political and personal, were 
returned by the people, and without any change in policy. 
_ The extent to which members not re-elected participate 
in legislation in a short session following an election has 
been grossly exaggerated. To such the approbrious ap- 
pellation of “lame ducks” is not in every instance appli- 
cable or accurate. For it happens always that a fair 
percentage of members who are not returned were not 
candidates at the election, having withdrawn voluntarily 
before the holding of primaries. 

In the face of these facts and figures it is ridiculous 
and untenable to claim that members of one Congress not 

Continued on next page 
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Pro—continued 

Bastt M. Manty—continued 
March 4th. The Constitution provides that Congress 
shall convene on the first Monday in December, unless 
it shall by law appoint a different day, but no law could 
be passed calling Congress into session prior to the 4th 
of March because the terms of members do not begin 
until that day. 

Because of the inertia against changing established 
custom, Congress has continued to meet in its first ses- 
sion more than a year after the election, except when 
called in special session. In addition to thus preventing 
for more than a year the enactment into law of the 
wishes of the people as expressed in the election, this 
custom has resulted in another curious condition. Con- 
gressmen draw salary from March 4, although neither 
house may be in session until December. Whenever 
there is an election contest and it is decided adversely 
to the person who has been seated, and who has there- 
fore been drawing salary from March 4, the successful 
contestant is paid the salary for the entire period of 
office and thus the Treasury is drawn upon for double 
pay. ; 

And there is yet another serious consequence of the 
present system. It enables a Congress, members of which 
have been repudiated by their constituents at an election, 
to continue to hold office and to enact legislation that has 
been definitely repudiated by the people. This often 
happens at the short session of Congress, which begins 
the first Monday in December and ends on the following 
March 4th, when the terms of its members expire by 
law. 

In the 67th Congress Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, 
presented a resolution providing that Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who had been defeated for re-election should 
refrain from voting except on routine legislation, and that 
chairmen of committees not in sympathy with the peo- 
ple’s wishes as expressed at the polls, should resign their 
chairmanships. ‘This resolution, aimed at lame duck 
members, was palpably unconstitutional. The Vice 
President referred the Caraway resolution to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which George 
W. Norris, of Nebraska, is chairman. There was laughter 
from Administration Senators, and everyone thought the 
incident ended rather neatly. 

But Senator Norris took the joke seriously. He called 
his cc:nmittee together to discuss the whole lame duck 
situation, and it was agreed that the only way this could 
be remedied was by amending the Constitution so that 
Congress could convene sooner than a year after its 
election. After hearings and discussions, the committee 
reported out a Constitutional amendment to this effect 
Meanwhile, alarmed, because a Committee on Agriculture 
had presumed to consider reporting a constitutional 
amendment, a prerogative always hitherto exercised by 
the Judiciary Committee, that committee met and also 
considered a resolution. It was brought out that the 
American Bar Association and many other conservative 
associations favored the convening of Congress sooner 
than the present custom. But Norris’ Committee re- 
ported its proposed amendment to the Senate, and it was 
considered in advance of the proposal of the Judiciary 
Committee. As originally reported the Norris amend- 
ment provided for the abolition of the obsolete electoral 
college and the direct election of the President and Vice 
Continued on next page 
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Wut P. Kennepy—continued 
re-elected to a succeeding Congress exercise an undue 


‘influence upon legislation in the short session, and it is 


unjust to place by far the greater number of them in the 
extremely small class of those who may be selected for 
other service under the Government. The “lame duck” 
cry, therefore, as a reason for tinkering with the Con- 
stitution, when analyzed, is found to be as false as it is 
disingenuous and misleading. 

It happens now and then that the result of an elec- 
tion is negative rather than positive; that it registers dis- 
approval on the one hand with the party in power, but 
does not at the same time carry with it an affirmative 
expression of desire which could be translated into con- 
crete legislation. The disapproval of an administration’s 
foreign policy may be registered, which might only be 
followed by a policy of inaction; it would certainly not 
call for legislative action. 

Therefore, it does not necessarily foilow that public 
policies are quickly to be changed, if at all, by an election, 
especially when the only change, as we have noted, occurs 
in personnel and not in party or political policy. 

In any event it has been found not to be disadvanta- 
geous, to have an intervening or transition period between 
election day, after the heat and passion of a campaign, 
before the meeting of a new Congress, in which calmly 
to reflect and prepare; and if there seems to be need 
for more expeditious action than is naturally afforded, 
recourse may be had to an early session of the new Con- 
gress, either by statutory law or by Executive procla- 
mation. 

The old Constitution was written by some very wise 
men. It has served the country marvelously well. There 
has been no emergency in the life of the Nation or in the 
condition of the people which it has not been found ade- 
quate to meet. When we propose to change such a Con- 
stitution it should be done only in the presence of some 
great and commanding reason. 

Nor could we do better than heed the admonition of 
the Father of Our Country, when he admonished in his 
farewell address: 

“Toward the preservation of your Government and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, 
not only that you steadfastly discountenance irregular 
opposition to its acknowledged authority, but also that 
you resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its prin- 
ciples however precious the pretext. One method of as- 
sault may be to effect, in the form of the Constitution, 
alterations which will impair the energy of the system, 
and thus to undermine what cannot be directly over- 
thrown. 

“In all the changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments as of other human in- 
stitutions; that experience is the surest standard by which 
to test the real tendency of the existing constitution of 
a country; that facility in change, upon the credit of 
mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change 
from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion, and 
remember, especially, that for the efficient management 
of your common interests in a country so extensive as 
ours, a government of as much vigor security of liberty is 
indispensable.” 

So it is probable that the best legal talent of the coun- 

Continued on next page 
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Bastt M. Manty—continued 
President by requiring their names to be printed on the 
ballot instead of Presidential electors. This change has 
also long been advocated since the electoral college has 
ceased to be anything but a myth; but Senator Norris 
encountered such opposition to the proposal to permit 
the people to vote directly for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, that he agreed to strike out this part of the pro- 
posed amendment in order to accomplish the immediate 
purpose he had in view, the elimination of lame duck 
Congresses. 

And so, the Norris amendment merely changed the 
terms of office of the President, Vice President, and Mem- 
bers of Congress. It provides that the terms of members 
of both houses shall begin on the first Monday in Jan- 
uary following the election and that Congress shall meet 
at least once a year beginning on that day. It provides 
also that the terms of the President and Vice President 
shall begin on the third Monday in January following 
their election. As originally reported these changes would 
have become effective at once, thus cutting short the 
terms of the President, Vice President, and Members of 
Congress who were in office when the amendment was 
adopted. But Members of Congress are averse to cut- 
ting short their own terms, and so Senator Norris ac- 
ceded to the suggestion that the amendment change the 
terms of those elected after its adoption. 

It passed the Senate with less debate and with a more 
nearly unanimous vote than any proposed Constitutional 
amendment in the history of the country, and was sent 
over to the House. There it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Though many of the members 
of this committee are lame ducks and known to be op- 
posed to the amendment, they could not take the chance 
of going on record against the amendment and it was 
unanimously reported by that committee and put on the 
House calendar. And there it slept and died. It has 
been stated that the majority in the House for the amend- 
ment would have been more than 40 to 1, had a vote 
been taken. 

The present situation enables a President to run 
the government of the United States for nine months 
without any interference from Congress. He can make 
recess appointments to all executive offices without the 
necessity of confirmation by the Senate, can obligate 
the Government to policies even involving the expenditure 
of money, can bring the nation to the verge of war, and 
do many other things without any check by the most 
recently elected representatives of the people. It is 
comparable only to the situation in old-time monarchies 
in which a king decided that he didn’t want a parliament 
fussing around and prorogued the legislative branch of 
the government and got along without them. While it 
is true that the executive cannot technically expend any 
money without an authorization by Congress, neverthe- 
less the executive has in practice incurred obligations for 
many years that Congress is obliged to meet by deficiency 
appropriation bills, and presidents have refused to abide 
by laws passed by Congress.—Ext., see 9, page 251. 
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try will be invited to study this problem exhaustively 
and make recommendations to Congress, and possibly 
through creation of a Commission on the electoral system 
of the United States,-as proposed in a bill introduced 
on February 17 by Representative Millard E. Tydings, 
Democrat, of Maryland—the same day that the White 
amendment was favorably reported from committee to 
the House. This proposes a series of 14 hypothetical 
questions, to be decided, as follows: 

Does the Secretary of the Senate succeed to the presi- 
dency if for any reason there is no constitutionally elected 
President by March 4? 

Shall there be a special election, or does the person suc- 
ceeding to the presidency fill out the unexpired term? 

If the election were ordered in case of a vacancy in 
the office could it be for the unexpired term, or would 
it have to be for a term of four years, thus disarranging 
the four-year period of the Government? 

Does the commission of a Cabinet officer expire on 
March 4, and would this prevent succession? 

For what length of time would a Cabinet officer act 
as President? 

Shall the choice of a Chief Executive be intrusted to 
the House of Representatives, about to go out of existence, 
when such House may even be under control of the 
party defeated at the preceding November election? 

Where the President-elect dies before the second Wed- 
nesday in February, may the House of Representatives 
elect a President? 

In case of failure to count the votes and declare the 
results by the 4th of March, where the electors have not 
failed to elect, but Congress has failed to declare the 
result, may the count continue? 

Would the Vice President, or the Vice President-elect 
succeed to the presidency should the President-elect die 
before the 4th of March? 

Who would be President in case both President-elect 
and Vice President-elect should die before March 4th? 

If more than three persons voted for as President 
should receive the highest number and an equal num- 
ber of votes in the electoral college, and suppose there 
were six candidates, three of whom had an equal num- 
ber, who is to be preferred? 

If there should be more than two of the candidates 
for the vice presidency in a similar category, for how 
many, then, and for whom, would the Senate vote? 

If a candidate for President should die after the elec- 
tion and before January 12 and before the electors met, 
how should they vote? 

If the President-elect should die after the electoral 
college has met and before Congress counted the vote, 
how could the vote be counted? Or could it be post- 
poned? 

All of which shows that there is doubt on many points 
where there should be certainty, if the Constitution is to 
be changed for the perfecting of our electoral system.— 
Extracts, see 7, page 251. 
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Recent Government Publications of General Interest 


The following publications issued by various departments of the Government may be obtained from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 


ACCOUNTANCY 

Loose-Leaf Accounting in Foreign Countries—by Guerra Everett. 
(Department of Commerce Trade Information Bulletin No. 391). 
Price, 10 cents. Account books in different systems of law, books 
of the merchant class in modern civil law, opportunity for useful 
publicity in some countries, etc. 

AGRICULTURE 

Revised Estimates of Crop Acreages, New York, 1862-1919, a Study 
of methods to be used in revising crops and livestock estimates of 
the United States Department of Agriculture—by Donald Jackson 
and Joseph A. Becker. (Department of Agriculture Circular No. 
373). Price, 5 cents. 

Work of the Huntley Field Station in 1923 and 1924—by Dan 
Hansen. (Department of Agriculture Circular No. 369). Price, 
10 cents. Experiments with irrigated crops, corn, sugar beets, pota- 
toes, fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, dry land experiments, 
crop-utilization experiments, and feeds for dairy cattle. 

Farm Management Problems on Irrigated Farms in Hay and 
Potato Areas of the Yakima Valley, Washington—by E. R. Johnson 
and S. B. Nuckols. (Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1388). 
Price, 15 cents. Description of area, markets and marketing prob- 
lems, selection and production of crops, etc. 

Single-Bath Hot-Water and Steam, Treatments of Seed Wheat 
for the Control of Loose Smut—by V. F. Tapke. (Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 1383). Price, 5 cents. Discussion, with 
summary and conclusions, and literature cited. 

Modern Farm Equipment in India—by Charles D. Martin. 
(Department of Commerce Trade Information Bulletin No. 397). 
Price, 10 cents. Potential market, large landholders, educational 
methods, geography and topography, political divisions, principal 
cities and business centers, races, religions, and social life, etc. 

Johnson Grass, Its Production for Hay and Pasturage—by H. N. 
Vinall. (Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1476). 
Price, 5 cents. Origin and distribution, hay production, pasture, seed 
production, and Johnson grass as a weed, etc. 


AIRPLANE DUSTING 
Airplane Dusting in the Control of Malaria Mosquitoes—by W. V. 
King and G. H. Bradley. (Department of Agriculture Circular No. 
367). Price, 5 cents. Dusting mosquitoe-breeding lakes, dusting a 
flooded rice field, an additional check on the results, etc., with 


summary. 
BAUME HYDROMETER 
Temperature Corrections to Readings of Baume Hydrometers, 
Bureau of Standards Baume Scale for Sugar Solutions (Standard at 
20° C). (Standards Bureau Circular No. 295). Price, 5 cents. 


BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY | 
Fortieth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1918-1919. Price, 
$2.75. 


FOOD DYES 
Chemistry and Analysis of the Permitted Coal-Tar Food Dyes— 
by Joseph A. Ambler and others. (Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin No. 1390). Price, 10 cents. Methods of analysis of permitted 
coal-tar food dyes, etc., with literature cited. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ‘ 
Educational Directory, 1926. (Education Bureau Bulletin No. 1, 
1926). Price, 20 cents. Principal State school officers, county and 
other local superintendents of schools, heads of departments of edu- 
cation, presidents or deans of schools of theology, law, medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy, etc., with list of periodicals. 


EMPLOYMENT STUDIES ii 
Effects of Applied Research Upon the Employment Opportunities 
of American Women. (Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 50). Price, 10 
cents. Changes resulting from research, illustrative description of 
changes due to scientific research and the effect of such changes on 
the employment opportunities of women. 
bay Clays—by R. T. Stull and 
jation and Utilization of Georgia Clays—by R. T. Stull an 
Regs (Mines Bureau Bulletin No. 252). Price, 20 cents. 
Economic geology of Georgia clays, _washing tests, laboratory tests, 
utilization of Georgia clays in face brick, etc., with tables and illus. 


carta oe a Hollow Tile Walls—b 
i d Transverse Strength of Hollow Tile Walls—by 
se lee sl ee (Standards Bureau Technologic Paper No. 


311). Price, 15 cents. Description of the test methods and results, 
with discussion, etc. 
y _. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

Industrial Accidents to Employed Minors in Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey—by Edith S. Gray. (Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 152). Price, 15 cents. State records of industrial acci- 
dents to employed minors, results of industrial injuries to employed 
minors, etc., with appendixes and general tables. 


LIVESTOCK. 

Better Cows from Better Sires, a Study of Cow-Testing Association 
Records of Dams and their Daughters—by J. C. McDowell and J. B. 
Parker. (Department of Agriculture Circular No. 368). Price, 5 
cents. Comparative production of dams and daughters, group com- 
parisons of dams and daughters, proved sires, with summary and 
conclusions, 

State Sanitary Requirements Governing Admission of Livestock. 
(Department of Agriculture. Miscellaneous Circular No. 14 re- 
vised). Price, 15 cents. } 

é MINERALS 
_ The Minerals of Idaho—by Earl V. Shannon. (United States Na- 
tional Museum Bulletin No. 131). Price, 75 cents. Geologic sum- 
mary of | the occurrence of metalliferous ores in Idaho, metal pro- 
duction in Idaho, metal production for 1918 by counties, classifica- 
tion of the valuable minerals, and description of minerals, with 


index. 
MINES 

Lessons from the Fire in the Argonaut Mine—by B. O. Pickard. 
(Mines Bureau Technical Paper No. 363). Price, 15 cents. Data 
on the Argonaut mine before the fire, account of the disaster, causes 
of the fire, recovery and proposed rescue work, gas sampling analyses, 
etc., with illustrations. 

Mining in Colorado, a History of Discovery, Development, and 
Production—by Charles W. Henderson. (Bureau of Mines. Profes- 
sional Paper No. 138). Price, $1.00. Historical sketch, mining 
districts and production, etc., with bibliography, index and illus. 

; MORTALITY STATISTICS 

Mortality Statistics, 1923, Twenty-fourth Annual Report. Price, 
$1.50. Covers causes of death, summary and rate tables, with general 
tables, map, diagrams, supplement and appendix. 

MOTOR BUS TRANSPORTATION 

Motor-Bus Transportation: Part II, Canada and Latin America— 
by H. C. Schuette. (Trade Information Bulletin No. 404). Price, 
10 cents. Growth of motor transportation, limitations in certain areas, 
factors affecting sales, maritime provinces, etc. 

PAINT RESEARCH 

A Photometric Method for Measuring the Hiding Power of Paints— 
by H. D. Bruce. (Standards Bureau Technologic Paper No. 306). 
Price, 10 cents. Apparatus and experiment, computations, data, with 
conclusions and appendix. 

PUBLIC FINANCE 

Currency, Banking and Finance in China—by Frederic E. Lee. 
(Department of Commerce. Trade Promotion Series No. 27). Price, 
30 cents. Covers monetary systems, banking and investments, and 
public finance. 

Budgets of Far Eastern Countries—by Elgin E. Groseclose. (De- 
partment of Commerce. Trade Information Bulletin No. 400). Price, 
10 cents. Covers budgets of individual countries. 

ROADS 

Highways and Highway Transportation—by T. Warren Allen and 
others. (Department of Agriculture. Separate from Yearbook 1924, 
No. 914). Price, 25 cents. State participation in road building, 
mileage and classification of American highways, authorities in con- 
trol of roads, experiments and tests, and highway transportation, 


etc. 
SALMON | ; 
Canned Salmon, Pink and Chum, with 44 Recipes—by Henry 
O'Malley. (Fisheries Bureau Economic Circular No. 48). Price, 


5 cents. 
SOLE LEATHER 
Sole Leather: World Production and International Trade—by J. 
Schnitzer. (Department of Commerce. Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 401). Price, 10 cents. Sole-leather industry and trade of 
the United States, British imports in post-war years, Germany’s 
post-war shipments, French trade and production, Central American 
Countries, South American production, etc. 
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Congress Day by Day 
A Daily Record of Proceedings on the Floor of the Senate and House 
For the Period Fune 26 to Fuly 3, 1926, adjournment of first session, 69th Congress 


Monday, June 28, 1926 
SENATE: 


Passed with amendment the bill (H. R. 12175, Johnson, 
S. D., R.) to amend the World War veterans act, 1924, for 
hospitalization and vacational training of veterans. The 
bill carries an appropriation of $12,000,000. : 

Considered the House amendments to the bill (S. 481, 
Cummins, Iowa, R.) to permit use of corn sugar in can- 
ning without distinctive label. . 

Resumed consideration of the Haugen co-operative mar- 
keting bill (H. R. 7893). 

An executive session was held. 

Recess was taken. 


HOUSE: 

Continued debate on the second deficiency appropriation 
bill (H. R. 13040). 

Mr. Gallivan, Mass., D., discussed religious liberty in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Burtness, N. D., R., discussed his bill (H. R. 124) for 
stabilizing the buying power of money. 


Adjourned. 
Tuesday, June 29, 1926 
SENATE: 


The amendment in the nature of a substitute bill offered 
by Mr. Fess, O., R., to the Haugen co-operative marketing 
bill (H. R. 7893) was rejected by a vote of 54 to 26. A 
number of other amendments to the bill were also rejected. 
The original Haugen bill, as amended in Committee of the 
Whole, was passed without a record vote. One of the 
amendments to the bill is designed to broaden the scope 
of the co-operative division which is to be established, 
the other amendment provides for the elimination of naval 
stores from the operation of the bill. 

Adjourned at 9:20 p. m. 


HOUSE: 

Passed with amendments the bill (H. R. 13040) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for fiscal years 1926 and 
1927. 

Adopted conference report on the bill (H. R. 10827, Morin, 
Pa., R.) to provide more effectively for national defense by 
increasing the efficiency of the air corps of the Army. 

Adjourned. 

Wednesday, June 30, 1926 
SENATE: 


Mr. La Follette, Wis., R., discussed the action of the 
Department of Justice in the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission vs. The Continental Baking Corporation. 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 9971, White, 
Me., R.) for the regulation of radio communications. Mr. 
Dill, Wash., D., supported the bill. 

Adopted unanimous consent agreement to make the river 
and harbor bill (H. R. 11616, Dempsey, N. Y., R.) a special 
order for December 14, 1926, at 2 p. m., with debate to be 
limited, beginning December 20, and bill not to be laid 
aside except by unanimous consent. 

Advice and consent of the Senate was given to ratifica- 
tion of the following treaties: 

Consular convention between the United States and Cuba, 
signed at Havana, April 22, 1926. Arbitration convention 
between United States and Liberia, signed at Monrovia, 
February 10, 1926. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE: 

Mr. Moore, O., R., discussed lake cargo coal rates. 

Debated and passed the bill (H. R. 11768, Taber, N. Y., 
R.) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States. 

Concurred in Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 12175, 
a S. D., R.) to amend the World War veterans’ act 
0. 4 


Concurred in Senate amendments to the Haugen co-oper- 
ative marketing bill (H. R. 7893). 
Adjourned. 


Thursday, July 1, 1926 


SENATE: 

Adopted a resolution (S. Res. 270, Walsh, Mont., D.) 
directing the Senate Committee on the Judiciary to inves- 
tigate and report what proceedings have been taken by the 
Federal Trade Commission or the Department of Justice 
in connection with combinations in restraint of trade in 
bread, etc. 

Disagreed to conference report on the bill (H. R. 3802) to 
regulate traffic in the D. C. 

Mr. Nully, W. Va., D., spoke on his resolution to limit 
personal expenditure of senatorial candidates to $25,000 in 
campaigns. 

Amended and passed the second deficiency appropriation 
bill (H. R. 13040). 

Resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 9971, White, 
Me.) for the regulations of radio communications. 

Considered and passed bills on the calendar during the 
evening session. 

Recess was taken at 11 p. m. 


HOUSE: 

Concurred in Senate amendments to omnibus pension bill 
(H. R. 10314) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of such veterans. 

Mr. Bowman, W. Va., R., discussed conditions in the soft 
coal industry. 

Passed the bill (H. R. 10277, Grien, Iowa, R.) to amend 
the World War adjusted compensation. 

Passed the bill (S. 4059, Norbeck, S. D., R.) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil and Mexican wars, and to certain 
widows of such veterans, etc. 

Adjourned. 


Friday, July 2, 1926 
SENATE: 


Passed the bill (H. R. 9971, White, Me., R.) for the reg- 
ulation of radio commission. The measure as amended pro- 
vides for control of radio by an independent commission in 
place of the House proposal to vest such authority in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Agreed to House amendments to the general pension bill 
(S. 4059, Norbeck, S. D., R.) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors and marines of 
the Civil and Mexican wars, etc. 

A to conference report on second deficiency bill 
(H. R. 13040). 

Mr. Johnson, Cal., R., discussed legislation for the de- 
velopment of the Lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. Sheppard, Tex., D., delivered an address on the obser- 
vance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Amer- 
ican independence. 

Adopted an unanimous consent agreement to make the 
Lansanne Treaty with Turkey a special order for first 
day of session after the holidays in January, 1927. 

Considered and passed bills on the calendar during the 
evening session. 

Mr. Ransdell, La., D., discussed his bill (S. 4540) to es- 
tablish a national institute of health, etc. 

Adjourned at 11 p. m. 


HOUSE: 

Passed the bill (H. R. 12065, Newton, Minn., R.) to amend 
the interstate commerce act. 

Adopted conference report on the bill (H. R. 3802) to 
regulate traffic in the D. C. 

Adopted conference report on the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 18040). 

Continued on page 250 
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Action Taken on President's Recommendations to Congress 
For the Period June 26, 1926, to July 3, 1926, Adjournment of First Session of 69th Congress 


The President’s recommendations for legislative action contained in his annual message of December 8, 1925, to the 
69th Congress, were printed in the December, 1925, number of Tue ConcressionaL Dicest, p. 327. The bills cited below 
embody the President’s recommendations in whole or in part, but have not been specifically endorsed by the President 
unless indicated. Action on these recommendations is reported in this Department month by month. 


Final action on the President’s recommendations to Congress as of June 26th, 1926, will be found in the June-July 


number. Action taken from June 26th to July 3rd on measures listed as pending in that number, is given below. 


Appropriations 
July 3, 1926—H. R. 13040, “The Second Deficiency 
Act” was approved by the President. Public Law No. 
492. Amount—$50,824,454.35. 
National Defense 


July 2, 1926—The President approved the bill (H. R. 
10827) to provide for national defense by increasing effi- 
ciency of the Air Corps of the Army. Public Law No. 
446. 


Agriculture 
July 2, 1926—President approved bill (H. R. 7893) 
to create a division of co-operative marketing in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Public Law No. 450. 
Civil Service 
July 2, 1926—The bill (H. R. 3821) to place Federal 
Prohibition Agents under the Civil Service, was brought 


up in the Senate. The motion to consider the bill was 
rejected. 
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The White House 


Eprror’s Note: In the October, 1925, number, Tue Concressionat Dicest inaugurated a new department. This de- 
partment will report each month the outstanding public matters which have had the attention of the President during 
the preceding month. Such public matters will include appointments made by the President, addresses delivered by the 
President, executive orders, and proclamations issued by the President, etc. In the January, 1924, number of Tue Con- 
GRESSIONAL Dicest, the Hon. Wm. Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representatives, U. S. Congress, fully described the 
position of the Executive under the Constitution. The July-August, 1924, number of Tue ConcressionaL Dicest was 
devoted to a detailed account of the early and present system of election of the President, together with an article on the 





Powers and Duties of the President under the Constitution. 


The President’s Calendar 
For the Period Fune 21, 1926, to September 26, 1926 


Important Executive Orpers AND PRocLAMATIONS 
Issued by the President—July 10-September 26 


July 10—An executive order confirming all the acts of 
the U. S. Sugar Equalization Board and approving its 
dissolution, its charter providing for its dissolution on 
July 14, 1926. ; i 

July 10—An executive order withdrawing from sale 
certain public lands in Idaho. a ; 

July 12—An executive order prescribing the regulations 
governing the entry of aliens into the United States. 

July 14—An executive order designating the Assistant 
Secretary of War; the Assistant Secretary of War for 
Aviation; the Chief of Staff of the Army; the Deputy 
Chief of Staff and the Adjutant General, in the order 
named, to act as Secretary of War in the absence of the 
Secretary. ; ; 

July 15—An executive order withdrawing from sale 
or entry certain public lands in Colorado, pending resur- 


ey: PAS 

July 19—An executive order withdrawing from sale 
certain lands in Colorado pending resurvey. ' 

July 20—An executive order authorizing the Alien 
Property Custodian to sell certain property at private 
sale. 

July 29—An executive order temporarily withdrawing 
from sale certain public lands in Wyoming in the aid of 
proposed legislation contained in H. R. 9640. 

July 31—An executive order making amendment to the 
consular regulations. 


August 3—An executive order making amendments to 
the consular regulations. 

August 3—An executive order revoking, as to certain 
portions thereof, a previous order withdrawing from sale 
certain public lands in Alaska. 

August 3—An executive order withdrawing from sale 
certain public lands in Colorado for classification, 

August 10—An executive order eliminating certain 
public lands in Alaska from retention for homestead 
purposes. 

August 11—An executive order putting into effect the 
Federal Employes’ Subsistence Expense Act of 1926. 

August 12—An executive order withdrawing from sale 
certain public lands in Wyoming. 

August 12—An executive order amending the Civil 
Service Regulations. 

August 12—An executive order extending the limits of 
the Port of Wilmington, Delaware, to include certain 
towns. 

August 13—An executive order amending the Civil 
Service Regulations. 

August 20—An executive order withdrawing from sale 
certain public lands in California. 

August 28—An executive order withdrawing two small 
islands in the Columbia River, Washington, and reserv- 
ing them for the establishment, by the Department of 
Agriculture, of a breeding ground for birds. 

September 2—An executive order creating a Fort Mis- 
soula District, Missoula National Park, Montana. 
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September 9—An executive order creating Orange and 
Beaumont, Texas, ports of entry. 

September 11—An executive order withdrawing from 
sale public lands in New Mexico for survey. _ 

September 14—An executive order transferring to the 
Department of Commerce for lighthouse purposes a por- 
tion of the Three Tree Point Military Reservation, 
Washington. 

September 15—An executive order for transfer to the 
Department of Commerce for lighthouse purposes a por- 
tion of the Fort Pike Military Reservation, Louisiana. 

September 20—An executive order transferring to the 
Department of Commerce for lighthouse purposes a por- 
tion of the Long Point Military Reservation, Massa- 
chusetts. : 

September 20—An executive order transferring certain 
land in Kokahama, Japan, from the Navy to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

September 22—An executive order transferring Black 
Beard’s Island, Georgia, from the Navy to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Proclamations 

July 12—A proclamation adding certain lands to Tahoe 
National Forest, California and Nevada. 

July 24~—A proclamation reserving certain lands in 
Hawaii for lighthouse purposes. 

August 3—A proclamation adding certain lands to the 
Wenatchee National Forest, Washington. 

August 15—A proclamation extending the period for 
the establishment of an adequate shipping service and 
extending the coastwise laws to the Virgin Islands. 

August 24—A proclamation transferring to the people 
of Porto Rico, for highway purposes, a portion of the 
San Juan Military Reservation and of the Department 
of Agriculture Reservation situated in Puerta de Tierra. 

September 11—A proclamation adding certain lands to 
the Whitman National Forest, Oregon. 

September 15—The President issued a proclamation 
declaring an embargo on the shipment of arms to Nica- 
ragua. 


ADDRESSES 
July 3-September 20 

July 5, 1926—Address of President Coolidge at the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, made at Philadelphia, Pa. 

August 3, 1926—Address of President Coolidge upon 
the occasion of the celebration of the Sesqui-Centennial 
of Colorado’s admission to Statehood; made over the 
radio to the people of Colorado at White Pine Camp, 
New York. 

Important Executive Recess AppoINTMENTS Mabe 

Since Concress ApjJouRNED 


July 6—William J. Tilson, of Georgia, to be Federal 
Judge of the Middle District of Georgia. 

July 9—Warren K. Price, of New York, to be Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the First District of New York. 

July 29—Abram F. Myers, of Iowa, to be a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

July 31—Edward M. Croisan, of Oregon, to be Col- 
lector of Customs at Portland, Oreg. 

August 2—Proctor L. Dougherty, of Washington, D. 
C., to be Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

August 10—William P. McCracken, of Illinois, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aviation. 
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September 1—Fred A. Bradley, of New York, to be 
Collector of Customs for the Ninth District of New 
York. (Reappointment.) 


Important Executive Crvitian Nominations 
ConFIRMED BY THE SENATE, JUNE 21-JuLy 3 


Board of Mediation 
June 30, 1926—-G. Wallace Hanger, Davies Hymet, Ed- 
win P. Morrow, Carl Williams, Samuel E. Winslow, to 
be members of the Board of Mediation. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 


July 2, 1926—Wallace S. Handy, to be collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for district of Delaware. 


Department of Navy 
July 2, 1926—Edward P. Warner, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of Navy. 
Department of War 
July 2, 1926—Trubee F. Davison, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. 
Diplomatic and Consular Service 
July 3, 1926—Robert P. Skinner, to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece. 


Federal Reserve Board 

July 3, 1926—Charles S. Hamlin, to be member of 

Federal Reserve Board. 
Judiciary 

June 22, 1926—Frederick R. Dyer, to be U. S. District 
Attorney for the district of Maine. 

June 22, 1926—Frank T. Newton, to be U. S. Marshal, 
eastern district of Michigan. 

June 30, 1926—Charles D. Jones, to be U. S. Marsha, 
second division, district of Alaska. 

June 30, 1926—Thomas J. Kennamer, to be U. S. Mar- 
shal, northern district of Alabama. 

June 30, 1926—Joseph F. Tondre, to be U. S. Marshal, 
district of New Mexico. 

July 2, 1926—Harold G. Baker, to be U. S. Attorney, 
eastern district of Illinois. 

July 2, 1926—Daniel H. Case, to be Circuit Judge, 
second circuit. Territory of Hawaii. 

July 2, 1926—Tilmon A. Lancaster, to be U. S. At- 
torney, western district of Tennessee. 


LEGISLATION VETOED 


July 2, 1926—Message returning without approval the 
Senate bill (S. 4152) an act to authorize oil and gas 
mining leases upon unallotted lands within Executive 
order Indian reservations, and for other purposes. (S. 
Doc. No. 156) 69th Congress, first session. 


LEGISLATION APPROVED 


; May 26—Act (H. R. 8185) to remove restrictions on leas- 
ing of tribal lands of Crow Indians. Public Law No. 299. 

May 27—Act (H. R. 10503) to authorize alterations to six 
es battleships for airplane launching. Public Law 

0. , 

May 28—Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 139) authorizing 
Govt. dock at Juneau, Alaska. Public Res. No. 33. 

May 28—Act (H. R. 6729) to amend sec. 18 of Irrigation 
Act of 1891. Public Law No. 302. 

May 28—Act (H. R. 10126) to revise boundary of Mount 
Rainier National Park. Public Law No. 303. 

May 28—Act (H. R. 7966) to change name of Board of 
General Appraisers. Public Law No. 304. 

May 28—Act (H. R. 8916) granting public lands to Kern 
Co., Calif., for public park. Public Law No. 305. 
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May 28—Act (H. R. 10732) to construct buildings at naval 
hospitals. Public Law No. 306. 

May 28—Act (H. R. 10055) to create a middle judicial 
district in Georgia. Public Law No. 307. 

May 28—Act (H. R. 10859) to transfer certain records 
of General Land Office to States. Public Law No. 308. 

May 28—Act (H. R. 11202) to print Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with biographical sketches. Public Law No. 309. 

May 28—Act (H. R. 11511) to amend National Defense 
Act. Public Law No. 310. 

May 28—Act (S. 2537) to provide for condemnation of 
land for highways in D. C. Public Law No. 311. 

May 28—Act (S. 2730) to amend sec. 1155 of D. C. Code to 
remove restrictions on married women acting as surety, etc. 
Public Law No. 312. 

May 29—Act (H. R. 5683) to erect monument to Virginia 
Dare on Roanoke Island, N. C. Public Law No. 313. 

May 29—Act (H. R. 7911) to establish aviation field near 
Yuma, Ariz. Public Law No. 314. 

May 29—Act (H. R. 8657) to amend Judicial Code, re- 
printing Supreme Court reports. Public Law No. 315. 

May 29—Act (H. R. 11927) to dispose of portion of Fort 
Ringgold Military Reservation, Texas. Public Law No. 316. 

June 1—Act (S. 2702) to add lands to Morongo Indian 
Reservation, Calif. Public Law No. 317. 

June 1—Act (H. R. 9218) to authorize Secy. of War to 
exchange unserviceable ammunition. Public Law No. 318. 

June 1—Act (H. R. 9178) to authorize payment of ex- 
penses for travel in Alaska. Public Law No. 319. 

June 2—Act (H. R. 9724) declaring Eagle Lake, Miss., to 
be a nonnavigable stream. Public Law No. 321. 

June 2—Act (H. R. 3796) to establish national military 
park at battlefield of Moore’s Creek, N. C. Public Law 
No. 324. 

June 2—Act (S. 3997) to amend sec. 301 of World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, re insurance. Public Law No. 325. 

June 3—Act (H. R. 3837) to rent postal quarters without 
formal contract. Public Law No. 326. 

June 3—Act (H. R. 3842) to make monthly payment of 
rental for railway post-office under lease. Public Law No. 
327. 

June 3—Act (H. R. 7889) to regulate subsistence expenses 
of civilian officers and employees. Public Law No. 328. 

June 3—Act (H. R. 8186) to authorize purchase of lands 
to be added to Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation, Calif. Pub- 
lic Law No. 329. 

June 3—Act (H. R. 9558) for allotment in severalty of 
lands in Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, Mont. Pub- 
lic Law No. 330. 

June 23—Act (H. R. 11841) to amend sec. 4 of Air Mail 
Act to make contracts at fixed rates per pound. Public 
Law No. 331. 

June 4—Act (H. R. 11084) to amend Act of Feb. 28, 1925, 
fixing compensation of fourth-class postmasters. Public Law 
No. 337. 

June 7—Act (S. 2703) to restore to public domain certain 
lands within Casa Grande Ruins National Monument. Public 
Law No. 342. 

June 7—Act (H. R. 10131) to permit Wakefield National 
Memorial Association to build a replica of house in which 
George Washington was born. Public Law No. 343. _ 

June 7—Act (H. R. 10208) to convey portions of military 
reservation at Monterey, Calif., to city of Monterey. Public 
Law No. 344. 

June 7—Act (H. R. 10312) to dispose of lands no longer 
needed for naval purposes. Public Law No. 345. . 

June 8—Act (H. R. 431) to convey certain land to city of 
Boise, Ida. Public Law No. 347. 

June 8—Act (H. R. 4547) to establish a department of 
economics, government, and history at U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, at West Point. Public Law No. 348. : 

June 8—Act—(H. R. 10385) to amend sec. 55 of National 
Defense Act relating to Enlisted Reserve Corps. Public 
Law No. 350. 

June 8—Act (H. R. 10984) to amend National Defense 
Act to detail enlisted men to educational institutions. Public 
Law No. 351. = 

June 8—Act (H. R. 11353) to convey to city of Oshkosh, 
Wisc., certain Government property. Public Law. No. 352. 

June 8—Act (S. 674) granting certain lands to city of 
Kaysville, Utah, to protect watershed of water-supply sys- 
tem. Public Law No. 354. 
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June 8—Act (S. 3072) to authorize exchange of lands be- 
tween United States and Nevada. Public Law No. 355. 

June 8—Act (S. 3268) authorizing repayment of excess 
amounts paid by purchasers of lots in Bowdoin, Mont. Public 
Law No. 356. 

June 8—Act (S. 4055) to issue patents for lands held under 
color of title. Public Law No. 357. 

June 8—Act (S. 4251) to amend and supplement the natu- 
ralization laws. Public Law No. 358. 

June 8—Act (S. 4261) relating to patents issued pursuant 
= — of Court of Private Land Claims. Public Law 

0. : 

June 9—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 46) giving consent to 
— to constitution of New Mexico, etc. Public Law 

0. 34, 

June 9—Act (H. R. 6535) to amend sec. 55 of Hawaiian 
Organic Act as amended. Public Law No. 360. 

June 9—Act (H. R. 8715) to authorize extension of lease 
to Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Company of 
land in Montana. Public Law No. 361. 

June 9—Act (H. R. 9212) authorizing compensation for 
destruction of public road through military camp at Waco, 
Texas. Public Law No. 362. 

June 9—Act (H. R. 9390) to eliminate certain private 
a a Rocky Mountain National Park, etc. Pubiic Law 

0. ‘ 

June 9—Act (H. R. 9636) to provide for the inspection of 
the battlefield of Pea Ridge, Ark. Public Law No. 364. 

June 10—Act (H. R. 4812) to amend an Act making non- 
support a misdemeanor in D. C. Public Law No. 365. 

June 10—Act (H. R. 7181) to provide for equalization of 
promotion of officers of staff corps of Navy with officers of 
line. Public Law No. 366. 

June 10—Act (H. R. 8725) to establish pay clerk, chief 
marine gunner, and other warrant grades in Marine Corps. 
Public Law No. 367. 

June 10—Act (H. R. 5026) to provide for construction of 
ten vessels for Coast Guard. Public Law No. 368. 

June 10—Act (H. R. 5359) for purchase of a site and con- 
struction of master track scale and test car depot. Public 
Law No. 369. 

June 10—Act (H. R. 11308) authorizing indemnity to 
Great Britain on account of death of Daniel Shaw William- 
son, a British subject. Public Law No. 370. 

June 11—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 101) to procure oil 
per of late President Warren G. Harding. Public Res. 

o. 35. 

June 11—Act (S. 3691) to convey to Lakeland, Fla., cer- 
tain Government property. Public Law No. 371. 

June 11—Act (H. R. 11613) to provide for study of battle 
fields in United States for commemorative purposes. Pub- 
lic Law No. 372. 

June 11—Act (H. R. 12266) to amend Act for retirement 
of public-school teachers in D. C. Public Law No. 373. 

June 12—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 71) to establish a 
trust fund for Kiowa, Commanche, and Apache Indians in 
Oklahoma. Public Res. No. 71. 

June 12—Act (S. 4056) to amend sec. 98 of Judicial Code 
re terms of District Court for Western District of N. C. 
Public Law No. 378. 

June 12—Act (S. 3841) for distribution of Supreme Court 
Reports. Public Law No. 380. 

June 14—Act (H. R. 3833) to amend sec. 204 of Act to 
establish a code of law for D. C. Public Law No. 385. 

June 14—Act (H. R. 10773) to authorize use of public 
lands by States for recreational purposes. Public Law 
No 386. 

June 14—Act (H. R. 12066) to add certain public lands to 
Washakie National Forest, Wyo. Public Law No. 387. 

June 15—Act (S. 3655) to authorize purchase by city of 
Yamhill. Public Law No. 391. 

June 15—Act (S: 565) limiting creation or extension of 
Forest reserves in New Mexico and Arizona. Public Law 
No. 392. 

June 15—Act (S. 3160) for the relief of certain settlers 
on Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. Public Law No. 393. 

June 15—Act (H. R. 4007) to amend Act to enable people 
of New Mexico to form a constitution and be admitted into 
the Union, etc., and to enable people of Arizona to form a 
constitution and be admitted into the Union, etc. Public 
Law No. 395. 
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June 15—Act (S. 2741) for relief of State of Ohio. Pub- 
lic Law No. 398. 

June 16—Act (S. 4094) to amend Act to incorporate Amer- 
ican Social Science Association. Public Law No. 399. 

June 17—Act (S. 1930) to authorize Postmaster General 
to cancel certain screen-wagon contract. Public Law No. 


400. 

June 17—Act (S. 3647) to appoint Mate J. J. Bresnahan, 
U. S. Navy, a boatswain in Navy. Public Law No. 401. _ 

June 18—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 62) for membership 
for United States in Permanent Assn. of International Road 
Congresses. Public Law No. 37. 

June 18—Act (H. R. 9210) to amend sec. 1 of Act for pro- 
tection of fisheries of Alaska. Public Law No. 403. 

June 18—Act (H. R. 3862) to provide for storage of 
waters of Pecos River. Public Law No. 404. ‘ 

June i19—Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 157) to install a 
tablet commemorating designation of May 30 of each year as 
Memorial Day by General Order Numbered 11. Public Res. 

38 


No. 38. 

June 21—Act (S. 675) granting certain lands to Ogden, 
Utah, to protect water-supply system. Public Law No. 407. 

June 22—Act (H. R. 10611) to change time of holding 
court at Elizabeth City, and at Wilson, N. C. Public Law 
No. 408. 

June 22—Act (H. R. 11354) to change time of holding 
court at Raleigh, N. C. Public Law No. 409. 

June 22—Act (H. R. 7669) to provide home care for de- 
pendent children in D. C. Public Law No. 410. : 

June 22—Act (H. R. 9504) to amend Act to provide Fed- 
eral aid to States in construction of rural post roads, etc. 
Public Law No. 411. " 

June 22—Act (H. R. 11355) to amend Act approved Aug. 
29, 1916, re retirement of captains, commanders, and lieu- 
tenant commanders of the line of the Navy. Public Law 
No. 412. 

June 22—Act (H. R. 8034) to authorize destruction of 
paid United States checks. Public Law No. 413. 

June 23—Act (S. 3749) to provide for school for Piute 
Indian children, at Burns, Ore. Public Law No. 414. 

June 23—Act (S. 3613) for apprn. for monument for 
Quannah Parkers, late chief Comanche Indians. Public Law 
No. 415. 

June 23—Act (S. 3122) for completion of road from 
Tucson to Ajo via Indian Oasis, Ariz. Public Law No. 416. 

June 23—Act (S. 2005) for enlargement of Capitol 
Grounds. Public Law No. 417. 

June 23—Act (S. 1613) setting aside Rice Lake and con- 
tiguous lands for use of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 
Public Law No. 418. 

June 23—Act (S. 1047) to reimburse Montana for ex- 
penses in surpressing forest fires. Public Law No. 419. 

June 23—Act (S. 1023) authorizing President to appoint 
Cecil Clinton Adell to his former rank as ensign. Public 
Law No. 420. 

June 24—Act (S. 4223) to amend Act of June 3, 1920 to 
permit Cheyenne and Arapahoe Tribes to file suit in Court 
of Claims. Public Law No. 421. 

June 24—Act (H. R. 9690) to authorize construction and 
procurement of aircraft and equipment in Navy and Marine 
Corps, and to adjust and define status of operating person- 
nel in connection therewith. Public Law No. 422. 

June 24—Act (S. 4344) to provide for use of Memaloose 
Island in Columbia River as Indian burial ground. Public 
Law No. 423. 

June 25—Act (S. 1821) authorizing investigation by Sec- 
retary of Interior and Secretary of Commerce to determine 
gg of potash deposits in United States. Public Law 

0. y 

June 25—Act (S. 1119) to transfer jurisdiction over reser- 
vation from the Director of Public Buildings to the Commis- 
sioners of D. C. Public Law No. 425. 

June 25—Act (S. 4482) to increase limit cost of submarine 
tender and authorize repairs, ship S-48. Public Law No. 426. 

June 26—Act (4267) to extend time for commencing con- 
struction of bridge across the Pend d’Oreille River. Public 
Law No. 427. 

June 26—Act (4293) granting consent of Congress to 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Council Bluffs, Iowa, to construct 
bridge across Missouri River. Public Law No. 428. 

June 26—Act (H. R. 5353) to amend Act of Congress 
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(Thirty-seventh Statutes at Large, page 876). Public Law 
No. s 
June 26—Act (S. 4138) granting consent of Congress to 
State highway department of Georgia to construct bridge 
across Saint Marys River. Public Law No. 430. 

June 26—Act (S 7) to authorize cancellation and remit- 
tance of assessments against Indian lands irrigated under 
Newlands reclamation project in Nevada and reimburse 
Truckee-Carson district for certain expenditures for main- 
tenance of drains. Public Law No. 431. 

June 26—Act (3545) to amend Act entitled “Act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of U. S. suffering injuries 
while in performance of duties, approved September 7, 
1916. Public Law No. 432. 

June 26—Act (S. 3028) to divide eastern district of S. 
Carolina into four divisions and western district into five 
divisions. Public Law No. 433. 

June 26—Act (S. 4221) authorizing construction by Sec- 
retary of Commerce of a power-plant on site of Bureau of 
Standards, D. C. Public Law No. 434. 

June 26—Act (H. R. 11802) to authorize transfer to 
jurisdiction of the U. S. Botanic Garden of Anacostia Park 
for tree nursery. Public Law No. 435. 

June 28—Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 64) to secure replica 
of Houdon bust of Washington for Pan American Building. 
Public Res. No. 39. 

June 28—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 109) authorizing 
Secretary of Interior to employ engineers for construction of 
dams for irrigation purposes. Public Res. No. 40. 

June 28—Act (H. R. 9833) to amend section 6 of Act of 
May 29, 1884, creating Bureau of Animal Industry, by strik- 
ing out section 6 of said Act. Public Law No. 436. 

June 28—Act (S. 3361) to purchase lands for Indian Res- 
ervation, Arizona. Public Law No. 437. 

June 28—Act (S. 3978) to authorize credit upon certain 
water-right applicants on Yuma Mesa reclamation projects. 
Public Law No. 488. 

June 29—Act (H. R. 12207) authorizing appropriation for 
erection of tablet at Providence, Rhode Island, to commemo- 
rate landing of Roger Williams. Public Law No. 439. 

June 29—Act (S. 3012) to change name of “The Trustees 
@. og Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum.” Public Law No. 

YY. 

June 30—Act (H. R. 11318) to provide for publication of 
general and permanent laws of U. S. Public Law No. 441. 

June 30—Act (S. 2826) to investigate feasibility of con- 
struction of irrigation dam on Walker River, Nevada. Pub- 
lic Law No. 442. 

June 30—Act (S. 183) to acquire post-office building at 
Bristol, Rhode Island. Public Law No. 443. 

July 1—Act (H. R. 12208) granting consent of Congress 
to Illinois corporation to construct bridge across Fox River 
in Dundee Township, Ill. Public Law. No. 444. 

July 1—Act (H. R. 12642) granting consent of Congress 
to board of commissioners, Trumbull County, Ohio, to con- 
struct viaduct across Mahoning River. Public Law No. 445. 

July 2—Act (H. R. 10827) to provide for national defense 
bd — efficiency of U. S. Air Corps. Public Law 

0. 5 

July 2—Act (H. R. 10361) to authorize Director of U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau to grant t to Tusk Railroad 
Co. Public Law No. 447. 

July 2—Act (H. R. 12175) to amend World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924. Public Law No. 448. 

July 2—Act (S. 1963) authorizing Indians in Oklahoma to 
submit claims to Court of Claims. Public Law No. 449. 

July 2—Act (H. R. 7893) to create division cooperative 
ws in Department of Agriculture. Public Law No. 


July 2—Act (H. R. 12536) to authorize easement to land 
and land under water along the shore adjoining the military 
— of Fort Hamilton in N. Y. State. Public Law 

0. 9 

July 2—Act (H. R. 12311) granting consent of Congress 
to Minnesota to construct bridge across Mississippi. Public 
Law No. 452. 

July 2—Act (H. R. 12467) granting consent of Congress 
to Jackson and Eastern Railway Co. to construct railroad 
bridge across Pearl River. Public Law No. 453. 

July 3—Act (S. 4059) granting pensi Idi 





s and 





. . * to 
widows in certain wars. Public Law No. 454. 
Continued on page 249 
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What Existing Statutes Provide—continued from page 223 


to the act approved February third, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, entitled, ‘An act to fix the day for 
the meeting of the electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and to provide for and regulate the counting of the 
votes for President and Vice President, and the decision 
of questions arising thereon,” approved October 19, 
1888 (25 Stat. 613).] 

Electors—Date for Sending for Certificates Not Re- 
ceived—Whenever a certificate of votes from any State 
has not been received at the seat of Government on the 
fourth Monday of the month of January in which their 
meeting shall have been held, the Secretary of State shall 
send a special messenger to the district judge in whose 
custody one certificate of the votes from that State has 
been lodged, and such judge shall forthwith transmit 
that list to the seat of Government. 

[R. S., sec. 141, as amended by section 2 of the act 
of October 19, 1888 (25 Stat. 613).] 

Electors—Delivery of Certificates—Section 1 of the 
act of October 19, 1888 (above), provides that the cer- 
tificates shall be forwarded to the President of the 
Senate. 

Electors—Delivery of Certificates to Secretary of State 
—lIn case there shall be no President of the Senate at the 
seat of Government on the arrival of the persons in- 
trusted with the certificates of the votes of the electors, 
then such persons shall deliver such certificates into the 
office of the Secretary of State, to be safely kept, and 
delivered over as soon as may be to the President of the 
Senate. (R. S., sec. 143.) 

Electors—Travel Allowance of Messengers—Each of 
the persons appointed by the electors to deliver the cer- 
tificates of votes to the President of the Senate shall be 
allowed, on the delivery of the list intrusted to him, 
twenty-five cents for every mile of the estimated distance, 
by the most usual road, from the place of meeting of the 
electors to the seat of Government of the United States. 
(R. S., sec. 144.) 

Penalty for Failure to Deliver Certificates—Every per- 
son who, having been appointed, pursuant to sub-division 
one of section one hundred and forty or to section one 
hundred and forty-one, to deliver the certificates of the 
votes of the electors to the President of the Senate, and 
having accepted such appointment, shall neglect to per- 
form the services required from him, shall forfeit the sum 
of one thousand dollars. (R. S., sec. 145.) 

Counting of Electoral Votes—The act entitled “An act 
to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of President 
and Vice President, and to provide for and regulate the 
counting of the votes for President and Vice President, 
and the decision of questions arising thereon,” approved 
February 3, 1887: 

“That the electors of each State shall meet and give 
their votes on the second Monday in January next follow- 
ing their appointment, at such place in each State as the 
legislature of such State shall direct. 

“Sec. 2. That if any State shall have provided, by 
laws enacted prior to the day fixed for the appointment 
of the electors, for its final determination of any con- 
troversy or contest concerning the appointment of all or 
any of the electors of such State, by judicial or other 
methods or procedures, and such determination shall have 
been made at least six days before the time fixed for the 
meeting of the electors, such determination made pur- 
suant to such law so existing on said day, and made at 





least six days prior to the said time of meeting of the 
electors, shall be conclusive, and shall govern in the 
counting of the electoral votes as provided in the Con- 
stitution, and as hereinafter regulated, so far as the ascer- 
tainment of the electors appointed by such State is con- 
cerned. 

“Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the executive of 
each State, as soon as practicable after the conclusion of 
the appointment of electors in such State, by the final 
ascertainment under and in pursuance of the laws of such 
State providing for such ascertainment, to communicate, 
under the Seal of the State, to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, a certificate of such ascertainment of 
the electors appointed, setting forth the names of such 
electors and the canvass or other ascertainment under 
the laws of such State of the number of votes given or 
cast for each person for whose appointment any and 
all votes have been given or cast; and it shall also there- 
upon be the duty of the executive to deliver to the electors 
of such State, on or before the day on which they are 
required by the preceding section to meet, the same cer- 
tificate, in triplicate, under the seal of the State; and such 
certificate shall be inclosed and transmitted by the elec- 
tors at the same time and in the same manner as is pro- 
vided by law for transmitting by such electors to the 
seat of Government the lists of all persons voted for as 
President and of all persons voted for as Vice President; 
and section one hundred and thirty-six of the Revised 
Statutes is hereby repealed; and if there shall have been 
any final determination in a State of a controversy or 
contest as provided for in section two of this act, it shall 
be the duty of the executive of such State, as soon as 
practicable after such determination, to communicate, 
under the seal of the State, to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, a certificate of such determination, in 
form and manner as the same shall have been made; and 
the Secretary of State of the United States, as soon as 
practicable after the receipt at the State Department of 
each of the certificates hereinbefore directed to be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, shall publish, in such 
public newspaper as he shall designate, such certificates 
in full; and at the first meeting of Congress thereafter he 
shall transmit to the two Houses of Congress copies in 
full of each and every such certificate so received there- 
tofore at the State Department. 

“Sec. 4. That Congress shall be in session on the 
second Wednesday in February succeeding every meeting 
of the electors. The Senate and House of Representa- 
tives shall meet in the Hall of the House of Represen- 
tives at the hour of one o’clock in the afternoon on 
that day, and the President of the Senate shall be their 
presiding officer. ‘Two tellers shall be previously ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate and two on the part 
of the House of Representatives, to whom shall be 
handed, as they are opened by the President of the Sen- 
ate, all the certificates and papers purporting to be cer- 
tificates of the electoral votes, which certificates and pa- 
pers shall be opened, presented, and acted upon in the 
alphabetical order of the States, beginning with the let- 
ter A; and said tellers, having then read the same in 
the presence and hearing of the two Houses, shall make 
a list of the votes as they shall appear from the said 
certificates; and the votes having been ascertained and 
counted in the manner and according to the rules in this 
act provided, the result of the same shall be delivered 
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to the President of the Senate, who shall thereupon an- 
nounce the state of the vote, which announcement shall 
be deemed a sufficient declaration of the persons, if any, 
elected President and Vice President of the United States, 
and, together with a list of the votes, be entered on the 
Journals of the two Houses. Upon such reading of any 
such certificate or paper, the President of the Senate shall 
call for objections, if any. Every objection shall be made 
in writing, and shall state clearly and concisely, and with- 
out argument, the ground thereof, and shall be signed 
by at least one Senator and one Member of the House 
of Representatives before the same shall be received. 
When all objections so made to any vote or paper from 
a State shall have been received and read, the Senate 
shall thereupon withdraw, and such objections shall be 
submitted to the Senate for its decision; and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives shall, in like manner, 
submit such objections to the House of Representatives 
for its decision; and no electoral vote or votes from any 
State which shall have been regularly given by electors 
whose appointment has been lawfully certified to accord- 
ing to section three of this act from which but one return 
has been received shall be rejected, but the two Houses 
concurrently may reject the vote or votes when they 
agree that such vote or votes have not been so regularly 
given by electors whose appointment has been so certified. 
If more than one return or paper purporting to be a 
return from a State shall have been received by the 
President of the Senate, those votes, and those only, shall 
be counted which shall have been regularly given by the 
electors who are shown by the determination mentioned 
in section two of this act to have been appointed, if the 
determination in said section provided for shall have 
been made, or by such successors or substitutes, in case 
of a vacancy in the board of electors, so ascertained, as 
have been appointed to fill such vacancy in the mode pro- 
vided by the laws of the State; but in case there shall 
arise the question which of two or more of such State 
authorities determining what electors have been ap- 
pointed, as mentioned in section two of this act, is the 
lawful tribunal of such State, the votes regularly given 
of those electors, and those only, of such State shall be 
counted whose title as electors the two Houses, acting 
separately, shall concurrently decide is supported by the 
decision of such State so authorized by its laws; and in 
such case of more than one return or paper purporting 
to be a return from a State, if there shall have been no 
such determination of the question in the State afore- 
said, then those votes, and those only, shall be counted 
which the two Houses shall concurrently decide were cast 
by lawful electors appointed in accordance with the laws 
of the State, unless the two Houses, acting separately, 
shall concurrently decide such votes not to be the lawful 
votes of the legally appointed electors of such State. But 
if the two Houses shall disagree in respect of the counting 
of such votes, then, and in that case, the votes of the 
electors whose appointment shall have been certified by 
the Executive of the State, under the seal thereof, shall 
be counted. When the two Houses have voted, they 
shall immediately again meet, and the presiding officer 
shall then announce the decision of the questions sub- 
mnitted. No votes or papers from any other State shall 
be acted upon until the objections previously made to the 
votes or papers from any State shall have been finally 
disposed of. 

“Sec. 5. That while the two Houses shall be in meet- 
ing as provided in this act the President of the Senate 
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shall have power to preserve order; and no debate shall 
be allowed and no question shall be put by the presiding 
officer except to either House on a motion to withdraw. 

“Sec. 6. That when the two Houses separate to decide 
upon an objection that may have been made to the count- 
ing of any electoral vote or votes from any State, or other 
question arising in the matter, each Senator and Repre- 
sentative may speak to such objection or question five 
minutes, and not more than once; but after such debate 
shall have lasted two hours it shall be the duty of the 
presiding officer of each House to put the main question 
without further debate. 

“Sec. 7. That at such joint meeting of the two Houses 
seats shall be provided as follows: For the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker’s chair; for the Speaker im- 
mediately upon his left; the Senators, in the body of the 
Hall upon the right of the presiding officer; for the Rep- 
resentatives, in the body of the Hall not provided for 
the Senators; for the tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, at the Clerk’s 
desk; for the other officers, of the two Houses, in front of 
the Clerk’s desk and upon each side of the Speaker’s 
platform. Such joint meeting shall not be dissolved until 
the count of electoral votes shall be completed and the 
result declared; and no recess shall be taken unless a 
question shall have arisen in regard to counting any such 
votes, or otherwise under this act, in which case it shall 
be competent for either House, acting separately in the 
manner hereinbefore provided, to direct a recess of such 
House not beyond the next calendar day, Sunday ex- 
cepted, at the hour of ten o’clock in the fore noon. But 
if the counting of the electoral votes and the declaration 
of the result shall not have been completed before the 
fifth calendar day next after such first meeting of the two 
Houses, no further or other recess shall be taken by 
either House.” (24 Stat. 373.) 

Succession to Office—The act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the performance of the duties of the office of 
President in case of the removal, death, resignation, or 
inability both of the President and Vice President,” ap- 
proved January 19, 1886: 

“That in case of removal, death, resignation, or in- 
ability of both the President and Vice President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, or if there be none, 
or in case of his removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury, or if there be none, 
or in case of his removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
then the Secretary of War, or if there be none, or in 
case of his removal, death, resignation, or inability, then 
the Attorney General, or if there be none, or in case of 
his removal, death, resignation, or inability, then the 
Postmaster General, or if there be none, or in case of his 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, then the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, or if there be none, or in case of his 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, then the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, shall act as President until the dis- 
ability of the President or Vice President is removed or 
a President shall be elected: Provided, That whenever 
the powers and duties of the office of President of the 
United States shall devolve upon any of the persons 
named herein, if Congress be not then in session, or if 
it would not meet in accordance with law within twenty 
days thereafter, it shall be the duty of the person upon 
whom said powers and duties shall devolve to issue a 
proclamation convening Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion, giving twenty days’ notice of the time of meeting. 

“Sec. 2. That the preceding section shall only be held 
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to describe and apply to such officers as shall have been 
appointed by the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the offices therein named, and such as are eligible to the 
office of President under the Constitution, and not under 
impeachment by the House of Representatives of the 
United States at the time the powers and duties of the 
office shall devolve upon them, respectively. 

“Sec. 3. That sections one hundred and forty-six, one 
hundred and forty-seven, one hundred and forty-eight, 
one hundred and forty-nine, and one hundred and fifty 
of the Revised Statutes are hereby repealed.” (24 
Stat. 1.) 


II. Senarors—Date or ELection AND COMMENCEMENT 
or TERMS 


Section 1 of the act entitled “An act providing a tem- 
porary method of conducting the nomination and election 
of United States Senators,” approved June 4, 1914: 

“That at the regular election held in any State next 
preceding the expiration of the term for which any Sena- 
tor was elected to represent such State in Congress, at 
which election a Representative to Congress is regularly 
by law to be chosen, a United States Senator from said 
State shall be elected by the people thereof for the term 
commencing on the fourth day of March next thereafter.” 
(38 Stat. 384.) 


III. Memsers or House or REePRESENTATIVES— 
Date or Erection AND CoMMENCEMENT OF TERMS 


(1) The Tuesday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember, in the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six, is 
established as the day, in each of the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States, for the election of Repre- 
sentatives and Delegates to the Forty-fifth Congress; 
and the Tuesday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember, in every second year thereafter, is established as 
the day for the election, in each of said States and Terri- 
tories, of Representatives and Delegates to the Congress 
commencing on the fourth day of March next thereafter. 
(R. S. sec. 25.) 

(2) That section twenty-five of the Revised Statutes 
prescribing the time for holding elections for Representa- 
tives to Congress, is hereby modified so as not to apply 
to any State that has not yet changed its day of election, 
and whose constitution must be amended in order to 
effect a change in the day of the election of State officers 
in said State. 

(Section 6 of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six, and for other purposes,” approved March 
3, 1875. (18 Stat. 400.) : 

(3) The time for holding elections in any State, Dis- 
trict, or Territory for a Representative or Delegate to 
fill a vacancy, whether such vacancy is caused by a fail- 
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ure to elect at the time prescribed by law, or by the death, 
resignation, or incapacity of a person elected, may be 
prescribed by the laws of the several States and Terri- 
tories respectively. (R. S. sec. 26.) 


IV. Sessions or ConcrEss 


The first sentence of section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, and to provide for and regulate 
the counting of the votes for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and the decision of questions arising thereon,” ap- 
proved February 3, 1887: 

“That Congress shall be in session on the second 
Wednesday in February succeeding every meeting of the 
electors.” (24 Stat. 373.) 


V. Resipent ComMissIoNERS 

(1) The first sentence of section 20 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to declare the purpose of the people of the United 
States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands,” approved August 29, 1916: 

“Sec. 20. That at the first meeting of the Philippine 
Legislature created by this Act and triennially thereafter 
there shall be chosen by the legislature two Resident 
Commissioners to the United States, who shall hold their 
office for a term of three years beginning with the fourth 
day of March following their election, and who shall be 
entitled to an official recognition as such by all depart- 
ments upon presentation to the President of a certificate 
of election by the Governor General of said islands.” 
(39 Stat. 552.) 

(2) The first two sentences of section 36 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1917: 

“Sec. 36. That the qualified electors of Porto Rico 
shall at the next general election choose a Resident Com- 
missioner to the United States, whose term of office shall 
begin on the date of the issuance of his certificate of elec- 
tion and shall continue until the fourth of March, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-one. At each subsequent elec- 
tion, beginning with the year nineteen hundred and 
twenty, the qualified electors of Porto Rico shall choose 
a Resident Commissioner to the United States, whose 
term of office shall be four years from the fourth of 
March following such general election, and who shall be 
entitled to receive official recognition as such Commis- 
sioner by all of the departments of the Government of 
the United States, upon presentation, through the Depart- 
ment of State, of a certificate of election of the Governor 
of Porto Rico.” (39 Stat. 963.) 

[Note: The statutes relating to the election of a dele- 
gate for the Territory of Alaska (37 Stat. 512, 517; 34 
Stat. 169, 170), and a delegate for the Territory of Ha- 
waii (34 Stat. 550), do not prescribe a specific date for the 
beginning of the term.] 





Legislation Approved—continued from page 246 


July 3—Act (S. 2868) conferring jurisdiction on Court 
of Claims to hear claims of Indians against U. S. Public 
Law No. 455. j 

July 3—Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 232) to provide for 
expenses of delegates of U. S. to International Sanitary Con- 
ference. Public Res. No. 41. e~ 

July 3—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 25) authorizing 
Secretary of War to receive two Siamese subjects at West 
Point. Public Res. 42. oa 

July 3—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 47) authorizing Comp- 
troller General to allow credit to contractors for payments 


received from Army or Navy disbursing officers in settle- 
ment of contracts. Public Res. No. 43. 
July 3—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 51) providing for the 
completion of Tomb of Unknown Soldier. Public Res. No. 44. 
July 3—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 104) authorizing call 
of conference on education, etc., at Honolulu. Public Res. 
No. 45. 


July 3—Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 126) authorizing de- 
tail of officers to Commerce Department in connection with 
Public Res. No. 46. 

Continued on page 250 


civil aviation. 
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Technical Differences Between Norris Amendment As Passed, Etc.—continued from page 226 


Accordingly, under the House resolution, there would 
be twenty days for Congress to count the electoral votes, 
for the House of Representatives to elect a President in 
case the election is thrown into the House, and for the 
Senate to elect a Vice President in case the election of 
the Vice President is thrown into the Senate and under 
the Senate resolution a period of two weeks is afforded. 

Also, under the Senate resolution the President, Sena- 
tors, and Members of the House of Representatives 
would be elected for varying terms, commencing on a 
Monday and ending on a Monday, instead of for exactly 
four years, six years, and two years, respectively, (as 
under the House resolution). 

The objection was urged in the Senate against the fix- 
ing of definite dates. that occasionally the date would 
fall on a Sunday, and that, consequently, the President 
would be inaugurated and the Congress would meet on 
a Sunday. Under the present Constitution, whenever 
the 4th of March falls on Sunday, the inauguration is 
postponed until the following day. In some instances, 
the oath of office has been taken on the 4th of March, 
as in the case of President Hayes, and in others the 
oath has been taken on the following day, as in the case 
of President Tavlor and President Wilson (in 1917). 
This same procedure may be followed under the House 
resolution. And Congress may by law provide that when 
the 4th of January falls on Sunday it will meet on the 
following day. 


Differences in the Effective Dates of the Amendment 


The Senate resolution postponed the effective date of 
the entire amendment until the 15th day of October after 
its ratification. Under section 5 of the House resolution, 
sections 3 and 4 will become effective immediately upon 
the ratification of the amendment, and sections 1 and 2 
will become effective on the 30th day of November of 
the year following the year in which the amendment is 
ratified. In making this change it was pointed out that 
sections 3 and 4 should become effective immediately in 
order to be applicable to the first situation which might 
arise after the amendment is ratified, and that the effec- 
tive date of sections 1 and 2, should be postponed, in 
order to give adequate notice of the ending of the terms, 
to afford ample opportunity to attend the first session 
of the new Congress, and to provide a sufficient period 
within which Congress may enact certain necessary 
amendments to the existing statutes. 


Changes in Phraseology 


The House resolution omits the phrase in section 1 of 
the Senate resolution “in office at the time this amend- 
ment takes effect.” It was pointed out that this phrase 
is unnecessary, as section 1 of the House resolution will 
apply to those in office at the time the amendment takes 
effect. It was also pointed out that section 1 should be 
of permanent application and should fix the time for the 
ending of the terms of all successors, as well as the time 
for the beginning of the terms.—Ext. see 5, page 251. 





Congress Day by Day—continued from page 242 


Passed the bill (H. R. 12269, Davila) to amend the organic 
act of Porto Rico. 

Passed the resolution (H. Con. Res. 39) to close first 
session of 69th Congress at 3 o’clock, July 3, 1926. 

By a vote of 149 to 115, adopted a motion to postpone 
until December 9, consideration of the bill (S. 2858, Reed, 
Mo., D.) to fix salaries of certain Federal judges. 

Mr. Mead, N. Y., D., discussed prohibition enforcement. 


Adjourned. 
Saturday, July 3, 1926 
SENATE: 


Adopted resolution (S. Com. Res. 39) to adjourn at 3 
o’clock on July 3, 1926, the Senate to reconvene at 12:30 
p. m., on November 10, 1926. 

Mr. Norris, Nebr., R., resigned from chairmanship of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Adopted a resolution (S. J. Res. 125) providing for tem- 
porary control of radio communication. 

Adopted a resolution (S. Res. 71) directing a select com- 
mittee to be appointed by the President of the Senate to 
investigate administration of the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office. 


_ Mr. Cameron, Ariz., R., discussed the Verde River irriga- 
tion project. 

Agreed to conference report on the bill (H. R. 7) to 
amend the retirement act. They have finally agreed to 
carry the House maximum of $1,000. 

Mr. Jones, Wash., R., discussed the merchant marine. 

Adjourned at 3 p. m., to convene Nov. 10, 1926, when the 
Senate will sit as a court in impeachment proceeding against 
Federal Judge George W. English, of the Eastern Illinois 
District. . 

HOUSE: 

Passed resolution (S. J. Res. 125) providing for the 
temporary control of radio communication. 

Action was taken on a number of conference reports. 

; Concurred in Senate amendment to adjournment resolu- 
tion providing for meeting of Senate as impeachment court 
in November 10. 

a a bill (S. 1035, Walsh, Mont., D.) relating to con- 
mpt. 

Mr. Tilson, Conn., R., Majority Leader, reviewed the work 
of the session. 

Adjourned at 3 o’clock sine die. 





Legislation Approved—continued from page 249 


July 3—Act (H. R. 11123) to establish term of U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Oklahoma City. Public Law 
No. 456. 

July 3—Act (H. R. 9637) to change name of Dent Place, 
N. W. Public Law No. 457. 

July 3—Act (H. R. 6728) to regulate D. C. traffic in, sale 
of milk bottles, etc. Public Law No. 458. 

July 3—Act (H. R. 10661) to amend Immigration of Act of 
1924. Public Law No. 459. 

July 8—Act (H. R. 3802) to amend “D. C. Traffic Act, 
1925.” Public Law No. 460. 

July 3—Act (H. R. 4001) to relieve persons in military 
and naval services of U. S. during war period from claims 


of over payment not involving fraud. Public Law No. 461. 

July 38—Act (H. R. 4033) granting consent of Congress to 
Hidalgo and Reynosa Bridge Company for construction of 
bridge. Public Law No. 462. 

July 3—Act (H. R. 10973) to readjust personnel of Coast 
Guard. Public Law No. 463. 

July 8—Act (H. R. 10774) to amend section 15, Copyright 
Act. Public Law No. 464. ' 

July 3—Act (H. R. 9387) to revise boundary of National 
Park, California. Public Law No. 465. 

July 3—Act (H. R. 8048) to provide for leasing of public 
lands in Alaska. Public Law No. 466. 
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